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LOOKING 
FORWARD 


pp In Tus issvE is recorded the passing of the 
New York JVorld, for nearly fifty years one of 
America’s greatest newspapers and for a large part 
of that time one of the greatest forces for good, in 
organizing public opinion, ever created by man. 
The reason for its demise and the effect its pass- 
ing will have upon American journalism—and 
therefore upon public opinion—are set forth both 
in the article by Mr. Beazell, long intimately con- 
nected with the paper, and in our own editorial upon 
the subject. 


bp Acmost coincidentally with news of The 
World’s passing in New York, came the news of 
the reelection in Chicago, by an excellent plurality, 
of Big Bill Thompson, probably the equal of any 
or all of the unsavory weeds ever produced by our 
democracy—Tom Heflin not excepted. 


b> THESE are twin facts which at first sight do 
not appear to be in any way connected. But they 
are facts which Americans who love their country 
will do well to tie together in their thinking. In 
our greatest city, the only genuinely independent 
and utterly fearless crusader for the public in- 
terest fails—a fact which no amount of confidence 
in its purchasers can obscure, nor any amount of 
explanation of the various factors involved quite 
blot out. At the same time, in our second greatest 
city, Chicago, the most blatant exploiter of the 
public interest succeeds again, after twelve years al- 
ready spent in office. Is this what the public wants? 


b& Since Jefferson’s day critics of our commer- 
cial democracy have contended that the ultimate 
outcome of such a form of society would inevitably 
be the triumph of its lowest common denominator. 
In the publishing world the prediction has been 
freely made that the future belongs to ever cheaper 
and cheaper mass publications designed not to serve 
any principle, but merely to reach the crowd. 


b> In potitics, likewise, the contention has been 
that all our extensions of the suffrage, accom- 
panied as they have been by the removal of the 
original checks and balances of representative gov- 
ernment—such as the direct primary and the direct 
election of senators—will inevitably lead to the 
rise to power of the charlatan and the demagog 
unscrupulous enough to use money, and able to 
appeal most successfully to the lowest type of voter. 


bp Tue consunction in one week of two such 
dramatic illustrations of the theory is—like the life 
of W. S. Gilbert’s policeman—not a happy one. 
Americans who have stoutly resisted all such dire 
predictions will find little comfort in either event. 


Francis Rurus Betuamy. 
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Next Week in the Outlook 


The Capitol Follies—71st Edition. By a Washington 


Correspondent. 

The Seventy-first Congress is dead; the show is over. In 
this article are comic and tragic stories, many hitherto. unpub- 
lished, of incidents and events in the Congressional amphitheatre. 


Excess Prophets. By Paul W. White. 
Some of the public utterances of prominent men, made during 
the Great Bull Market—viewed in the cold light of the morning 
after. 


Testimonials, C.0.D. By Alva Johnston. 

The first article in a facetious and vivid series on the now 
declining business of buying commendation of nationally adver- 
tised articles, from nationally and internationally known men 
and women. 


Ward Bosses of Fascism. By George Raffalovich. 
An inside view of Mussolini’s political machine by an authority 
on Fascism. 
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>> Big Bill’s Victory 


OR the fourth time William Hale 

Thompson has won the Republican 

nomination for Mayor of Chicago. 
To be sure, he failed to secure a clear 
majority over Municipal Judge Lyle 
and Alderman Albert. The fact remains 
that he won decisively, by a plurality 
of 70,000 votes, and that nearly 300,- 
000 Chicagoans cast their ballots for 
him. Probably he would have won if he 
had had but one opponent, instead of 
two. Probably he will defeat the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Anton J. Cermak, in 
the election on April 7. Chicago, which, 
incredibly enough, has kept Big Bill in 
otlice twelve years, has apparently de- 
cided to keep him four years more. 

Had you assumed that Thompson’s 
latest and lamest campaign would dis- 
gust Chicago’s voters? Well, it didn’t. 
Most of them found no fault with his 
clownish campaign stunts, with his pre- 
posterous speeches avoiding the prin- 
cipal issues—Chicago’s empty coffers 
and its alliance of police, politicians and 
criminals—or with the names he called 
his opponents. All this, and all the 
wretched rest of it, were solemnly ap- 
proved by numbers of Chicago voters in 
the primary of February 24. 

Which makes it plain that there is 
something wrong with numbers of 
Chicago voters. There is no use dodging 
the meaning of Thompson’s victory. It 
shows all too plainly that democracy in 
that large city, as in some others, is 
breaking down. It shows that hosts of 
Chicagoans are incapable of using their 
votes intelligently or even sensibly. 
Hence, it strikes us that, except by ac- 
cident, Chicago will not get rid of 
Thompson or his equivalent until it has 
lifted the intellectual level of its elec- 
torate, either eventually by education, 
or, more immediately, by limiting the 
franchise through stiff literacy tests for 
would-be voters, or by some _ other 
method. We do not profess to know off- 
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Trend of the Week << 


hand exactly what should be done. We 
do know that a citizen who votes for 
four more years of Thompsonism has no 
business voting at all. 


>> Vadame Queen Speaks 


On WeEDNEsDAY EVENING, February 25, 
shortly after seven o'clock, the well- 
known see-your-dentist-twice-a-year 
hour, something happened. The breach 
of promise suit between Andy and 
Madame Queen was getting under way 
and it was necessary for the plaintiff to 
testify. The lady took the stand. For 
the first time in Amos ’n’ Andy broad- 
casts a woman’s voice came over the air. 
The nation gasped. A precedent broke 
into pieces. 

With the first notes of the closing bars 
of the theme song, members of Ameri- 
can families faced one another. Was it 
a woman, or was it one of the boys im- 
personating a woman? Didn’t sound so 
much like a woman; might have been 
Amos. Couldn’t have been Amos; 
sounded exactly like a woman. Maybe 
they’re going to have a woman in their 
broadcasts now. Maybe Ruby Taylor 
and Whatshername, Andy’s new girl. 
will talk now. No, the boys can handle 
all the parts, all right. They can talk 
any way they want to. 

It is a point of pride with the radio 
public that either Amos or Andy 
changes his voice to represent each new 
character appearing in the sketches. It 
had also been a point of pride that the 
action had been so ingeniously handled 
that none of the women characters was 
directly introduced. These facts demon- 
strated admirable versatility. Further- 
more, no one wants to adjust himself to 
a real Kingfish, a real Lightnin’, a real 
Brother Crawford and so on. Especially 
was it a shock to have to visualize a real 
woman standing in the broadcasting 
studio. Fortunately the matter was set- 
tled satisfactorily by the next morn- 
ing’s papers. There is no woman. Amos 


took the part of Madame Queen. Every- 
thing is all right. 


p> Franco-Italian Accord 


Hiruerro, in view of its so-called safe- 
guarding or escalator clause, the Lon- 
don naval agreement could be called an 
arms-limitation treaty only by courtesy. 
In effect this clause declares that, if 
Franee or Italy builds more fighting 
ships, Britain, Japan and the United 
States may build more too. The clause 
was written to satisfy the British, who 
demand a fleet as strong as the French 
and Italian fleets together. 

All during the past year there has 
been a danger that rivalry between 
France and Italy would lead them into 
a naval race, with consequent building 
by Britain, Japan and the United States 
and with the sky the limit. Hence, wish- 
ing to avoid this danger, the last three 
powers, Britain have 
sought to induce France and Italy to 
change their minds and adhere to the 
treaty which they refused to sign on 
April 22, 1930. Of recent months the 
negotiations have been directed chiefly 
by Robert L. Craigie of the British 
Foreign Office. Then, on February 23, 
Foreign Minister Henderson took a 
hand, set out for Paris with several as- 
sistants, where he conferred with For- 
eign Minister Briand, and then went on 
to Rome, where he talked with Premier 
Mussolini. 

Press dispatches from Europe de- 
clare that the conferences have been 
successful. It is said that France and 
Italy have settled their differences and 
that both will soon adhere to the Lon- 
don naval treaty, which is extremely 
good news. 

The accord, it is said, is based on the 
plan of a naval holiday, with Italy and 
France building at about equal speed 
during the next five years for replace- 
ment purposes, but with neither con- 
structing new ships. This would mean 


particularly, 
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keeping their naval armaments about 
where they are now. So that, while the 
London agreement still could not be 
called an arms-reduction treaty, it could 
at last be correctly called an arms-limi- 
tation treaty, since the possibility of 
French and Italian building which 
would bring the safeguarding clause into 
play would vanish. With France and 
Italy adhering, the London treaty 
would remove the danger of competitive 
naval building, lessen the enmity be- 
tween France and Italy and eliminate 
the prospect of huge expenditures for 
fighting ships by the five great sea 
powers. 

The fundamental reason for the ac- 
cord is undoubtedly economic. Italy and 
France have been persuaded to agree, 
and Britain has been spurred to bring 
them together, by the world-wide busi- 
ness depression, which has made all 
three loath to spend their scanty rev- 
enues on costly instruments of war. The 
accord is the silver lining in the cloud 
of hard times. 


>> Thomas in Arabia 
Scores oF EXPLORERS had dreamed of 
crossing the unexplored desert of 


Ruba’el Khali. Bertram Thomas, who 
recently completed the journey from 
Dhofar on the South Arabian Coast to 
Dohar on the Persian Gulf, had him- 
self spent years preparing for the trip. 
Yet the world at large did not know 
that he had started until he had fin- 
ished. There was no flourish of elabor- 
ate organization, no farewell party, no 
dropping of flags, no publicity, no ap- 
pealing to the public for money. Nor 
did the journey end in the arms of a 
reception committee. Thomas moved 
with dispatch, covering the 900 miles 
on camels, marching forty-five days and 
halting thirteen, averaging eight hours 
a day in the saddle, progressively re- 
ducing his force as he left the menace 
of Hadramaut raiders behind, finally 
pulling up at Dohar with an escort of 
eighteen camels and thirteen Arabs. 
The trip lost none of its simple dig- 
nity when Thomas set out to describe it 
for the New York Times. Quietly and 
briefly, he disclosed what had been hid- 
den—“singing sands, a deep sustained 
booming caused by wind action among 
the sand cliffs, resembling the notes of 
a ship’s siren . . . a veritable subsur- 
face lake so brackish in parts, however, 
that it was undrinkable by man and 
sometimes even by camels . . . numer- 
ous deeply cut caravan tracks in 





patches of the steppe running across our 
path, evidence of centuries of usage in 
bygone times. The Bedouins call it the 
road to Ubar, their legendary city of 
the prehistoric Addites.” 

Thus, what no white man had done 
and what he himself took years to do, 
Thomas tells in a single dispatch of a 
few hundred words. There is a clue to 
all this in his last sentence: “The ex- 
pedition enabled the mapping of names 
and locations of sands and wells, and 
the collecting of geological and other 
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natural history specimens and of 
meteorological data.” Thomas is a scien- 
tific explorer who does not ballyhoo the 
fact. Would there were more like him! 


&eSmith at Raleigh 


WueEn Governor Smitu passed through 
North Carolina during the campaign of 
1928 he was greeted by a state quite 
different from that which hailed him 
on his recent trip to Raleigh. In 1928 
he was probably the most unpopular 
prominent Democrat ever to visit North 
Carolina, election day showing that he 
could not carry a state so entrenched_in 
old Democratic traditions that it still 
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spoke of Republicans as “Radicals.” 
Hence Mr. Smith might have been a 
little dubious over the invitation to ad- 
dress North Carolina’s General Assem- 
bly on March 1, even though it had 
termed him “the most beloved Demo- 
crat,” even though his heart had cer- 
tainly warmed to North Carolina Demo- 
crats last summer when they defeated 
their veteran Senator Simmons for lead- 
ing the anti-Smith forces in 1928. 

The reception given Mr. Smith at 
Raleigh showed that North Carolina is 
now genuinely interested in him. In 
order that he might be heard by more 
persons than could be jammed into the 
old Doric Capitol, the General Assem- 
bly met in formal session in a theatre. 
Moreover, with thousands of Tarheels 
seeking admittance and some offering 
as much as $10 apiece for seats, Raleigh 
roped off a space in front of the 
theatre and set up amplifiers—but a 
few blocks from the spot where the 
unrepentantly dry Josephus Daniels 
edits his Democratic newspaper. 

As all these things suggest, but as 
the country in general does not realize, 
North Carolina is actually ashamed 
of itself for voting against Mr. Smith in 
1928. It was more than idle curiosity 
that dictated the questioning of Mr. 
Smith as to whether he would be a 
candidate for President next year (to 
which he, interestingly noncommittal, 
replied that “to answer that question 
would be like trying to cross a bridge 
seventeen miles before you get to it’). 
Indeed, it is a common saying in North 
Carolina today that the state would sup- 
port Mr. Smith if he ran again. Most 
North Carolina Democrats who bolted 
his candidacy in 1928 have already 
stopped talking about it. Some have 
even denied it. Others are calling them- 
selves fools in public. North Carolina 
has repented, though one suspects that, 
in the terminology of Southern Meth- 
odism, it could easily fall from grace 
again if pushed by the Klux campaigns 
which would doubtless follow another 
Smith nomination. 


b>Cowed Congress 


Last WEEK we began the story of how 
effectively an organized minority can 
bulldoze our national legislature. This 
week we complete it. 

Last week we pointed out that, though 
only about 3,500,000 veterans hold ad- 
justed-compensation certificates, Con- 
gress, fearful of defeat at the polls, 
had jumped when they cracked the whip 
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much as if they comprised an over- 
whelming majority of our 120,000,000 
inhabitants. On February 16, the House, 
by the one-sided vote of 363 to 39, dis- 
regarded all expert advice and in just 
about an hour passed a bill proposing to 
loan all veterans fifty per cent of their 
certificates’ face value. Three days later 
the Senate, after five hours of languid 
debate, also approved this bill, by a vote 
of 72 to 12. 

President Hoover, we believe, should 
have killed the bill with a pocket veto, 
and then taken his case before the coun- 
try, which undoubtedly would have sus- 
tained him. However, he did not. On 
February 26, he returned the bill with a 
veto message, which Congress con- 
temptuously disregarded. Forty-three 
minutes after hearing the message, the 
House overrode the veto by a vote of 
328 to 79. Next day the Senate, after 
three hours of debate, did likewise, by a 
vote of 76 to 17. All told, then, Con- 
gress gave but ten hours of considera- 
tion to this measure under which the 
government will be obliged to shovel out 
cash to the veterans to the estimated 
amount of one billion dollars. 

It is assumed that but a small pro- 
portion of those who borrow on their 
certificates will pay either interest or 
principal. What the bonus measure is, 
therefore, is a plan to pay the average 
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IN THE BAG 


Director Ijams and J. V. Byrne of Veterans’ 
Bureau mailing first of bonus checks 


veteran $500 in cash instead of the 
$1,000 which he would normally receive 
in 1945. This is not a plan to provide 





cash for needy veterans. All proposals 
to limit the loans to the needy were 
decisively defeated in Congress. Nor 
should any one set much store by the 
voluntary effort of some veterans to dis- 
courage others from securing loans 
which they do not need. Should this ef- 
fort succeed, only about ten per cent 
of the veterans would apply for loans 
and the drain on the treasury would be 
but $100,000,000. But that is too much 
to hope for. 

With veterans thronging the Capitol’s 
corridors and galleries, Congress has 
simply yielded to this organized minor- 
ity as it has yielded to many another. 
To a large extent, such minorities now 
run the government. 


> Dry Who Became Wet 


“T voTED FOR PROHIBITION in my own 
state and have supported the national 
law,” Colonel Henry W. Anderson of 
Richmond, Virginia, reminded his audi- 
ence in his February 25 address at New 
York. His speech had been eagerly 
awaited, first, because he was an out- 
standing member of the Wickersham 
commission who submitted a proposal 
based on the Swedish plan for govern- 
ment regulation of the liquor traffic and 
espoused the revision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment which the commission ob- 
viously favored though it did not direct- 
ly advocate; secondly, because he was 
known to have been a dry who, after 
years as Republican leader of a dry 
state, had completely changed his mind 
on prohibition after open-minded in- 
vestigation. 

Though by no means novel, Colonel 
Anderson’s indictment of prohibition in 
his New York address was forceful and 
directly to the point. Prohibition, he 
said, has failed. Since 1922 there has 
been an upward trend in drinking, in 
arrests for drunkenness, in deaths from 
alcoholism and in other evils. “At the 
present time drinking seems to be gen- 
eral and increasing in substantially all 
parts of the country and among all 
classes of the population.” Moreover, 
for the first time in history, organized 
crime is adequately financed, with the 
annual revenues from liquor most con- 
servatively estimated at about $2,850,- 
000,000. “These revenues,” Colonel 
Anderson pointed out, “are not only 
used to carry on this business in defiance 
of the government, but for the organiza- 
tion of other kinds of criminal activity, 
such as the opium traffic, the white slave 
traffic and racketeering of various kinds 
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which are sources of additional revenue 
to the criminal element and of danger to 
social order.” Again, prohibition “has 
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SOUTHERN WET 


Henry W. Anderson, of Virginia, prominent 
member of Wickersham Board 


already led to widespread and notorious 
corruption in the public service.” 

Colonel Anderson opposed a further 
trial of national prohibition. “The 
fundamental causes for the failure of 
this law [such as the enormous profits 
of bootlegging and the general antag- 
onism of ‘the great body of the people 
of the United States’] are all beyond 
the control of government,” he _ ex- 
plained. “So long as these conditions 
exist—and there appears to be no way 
by which they can be remedied—there is 
little ground for hope that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment or the national pro- 
hibition act will be observed or that they 
can be effectively enforced.” 

Coming from Colonel Anderson, with 
his prestige, his sincere desire for tem- 
perance and his record as a dry, this in- 
dictment carries great weight. It will 
doubtless make new friends for the anti- 
prohibition cause among intelligent drys 
who have been growing ever more dubi- 
ous of the present experiment during the 
last decade and now need but little per- 
suasion to convert them into militant 
wets like Colonel Anderson himself. 


b>‘ Anli-Norris Conspiracy” 


“CHARGEABLE with the willful violation 
of the corrupt practices act.’ This 
phrase in the report of the Senate Cam- 
paign Funds Investigating Committee is 
the strongest that has been tossed at 
Robert H. Lucas, executive director of 
the Republican National Committee, 
since it was learned last December that 
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he had financed a surreptitious cam- 
paign against Senator Norris of 
Nebraska. 

Under the heading, “The Anti-Norris 
Conspiracy,” the report frankly ac- 
knowledges that “because of the cun- 
ning with which every step was carried 
out and the willful perjury of witnesses, 
two of whom are already under federal 
indictments, the committee has been un- 
able to unravel all the threads in the 
complex plot.” In any case, the actions 
of Mr. Lucas had been sufficiently flood- 
lighted long before the report was is- 
sued. In a few words, Mr. Lucas stabbed 
Senator Norris in the back after the 
Supreme Court had frustrated the well- 
remembered Broken Bow trickery of last 
June. It will be recalled that this at- 
tempt to force Senator Norris from the 
Republican primaries led to the indict- 
ment of George W. Norris, the Broken 
Bow grocer, and Victor Seymour, 
manager of the western headquarters 
of the Republican Senatorial Commit- 
tee. Mr. Lucas’ conduct was the most 
serious part of the anti-Norris cam- 
paign which, says the report, has been 
“characterized by the common features 
of concealment of funds, employment 
of fictitious names and elaborate pre- 
cautions to prevent either the actors or 
the sources of the funds from being 
publicly disclosed.” 

Lucas has met the report with the 
statement that he filed his campaign 
expenditures within the time prescribed 
by the corrupt practices act. But no one 
has explained why Lucas should remain 
as executive director of the Republican 
National Committee after secretly ship- 
ping low campaign literature into 
Nebraska to defeat the official senatorial 
nominee of the Republican party. What- 
ever the results of the report to the 
Senate, it is high time President Hoover 
got rid of Lucas. In fact, unless Mr. 
Lucas is removed, the country will in- 
evitably conclude that Mr. Hoover him- 
self sanctions his subordinate’s conduct. 


>> American Architect 


Ir 1s TIME America realized that in 
Frank Lloyd Wright it has a great and 
individual architect and gave him an 
important job to do. Long since ac- 
claimed in Europe, Wright has only re- 
cently been recognized by his American 
contemporaries. Just now he is giving a 
series of lectures in New York, where 
his friends have formally protested 
against the omission of his name from 
the committee of architects designing the 





forthcoming Chicago World’s Fair. 

Wright does not think very highly of 
the Chicago fair buildings as they are 
planned. An attempt is being made, he 
says, to sell the American public, as 
modern architecture, architecture which 
is not genuinely modern. Pseudo-classi- 
cal architecture washed behind the ears, 
he calls it; pretty cardboard pictures of 
ancient wall masses. He dislikes the 
skyscraper, too, as it has been developed 
in New York and Chicago. He describes 
it as “‘a commercial expedient glorified 
falsely in the name of monumental 
mass.” 

Back in the nineties Wright was work- 
ing in Chicago with Louis H. Sullivan, 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, world-recognized American 
architect 


generally credited with having built the 
first skyscraper. Through the Middle 
West are many examples of Wright’s 
admirable prairie architecture, most of 
them private homes. Now he has ideas 
for buildings made entirely of metal 
and glass, “metalesque and characteris- 
tic of our industrial fabric.” 

As far as the Chicago fair is con- 
cerned, however, it is too late to in- 
clude him. The plans are made, and, 
whether they are good or bad, Wright's 
ideas would probably be out of place 
among them. Moreover, he is eccentric, 
an individualist, and does not work com- 
fortably in the harness of committees. 
But he designs buildings which sink 
beautifully into their surroundings and 
which, while structurally sound, have 
genuine originality of spirit. What a 
World’s Fair he could create! If there 
must be World’s Fairs, surely Wright 
must be given the next one. 
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be&A Hard-Times Session 


Dovusttess there were optimists who, 
when the short session of the Seventy- 
First Congress convened last December, 
expected it to devise intelligent ways 
and effective means of pulling the coun- 
try out of the worst business depression 
it has known in years. If so, they have 
been disappointed. To run over the high 
points of the session which ended on 
Wednesday, March 4, is to discover very 
little having to do with the direct, im- 
mediate improvement of business. 

Much of the work of Congress bore 
no relation to the business depression 
at all. Thus the Senate confirmed a 
number of appointments, started some 
minor investigations and adopted a 
resolution calling for testimony pre- 
sented before the Wickersham commis- 
sion. Thus the regular supply bills were 
passed, as well as the Stobbs bill fixing 
the maximum penalty for manufactur- 
ing, selling or transporting a gallon of 
liquor or less and the bill authorizing 
government operation of the power 
plants at Muscle Shoals. 

More closely connected with the busi- 
ness emergency—yet not very closely, 
at that—were the Senate resolution ask- 
ing President Hoover to call a world 
conference on the silver problem and 
the two Wagner bills, one providing for 
a nation-wide system of employment 
agencies, the other creating the author- 
ity and organization for a federal public 
works program to be planned years in 
advance and instituted whenever indus- 
try slows down. These measures may 
help to prevent or mitigate future de- 
pressions, but they will not help us 
much in the near future. 

In fact, the current depression was 
touched by only four outstanding acts 
of Congress—the authorization of a 150- 
million-dollar expenditure for the Farm 
Board, the appropriation of 116 mil- 
lions to accelerate federal construction 
projects and of 65 millions to be loaned 
to drought-stricken farmers who can 
provide security and the enactment of a 
law enabling World War veterans to 
borrow fifty per cent of the face value 
of their adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates. There are a good many millions 
involved in these four acts, but we doubt 
that any one expects them to have any 
very pronounced effect on the recovery 
of business. Truth is, though Congress 
is obviously capable of helping or hurt- 
ing business to a very large extent, it 
rarely does either. Most of the fears 
that Congress will injure business are 
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idle. Most of the hopes that it will re- 
vitalize business, even in hard times like 
the present, are equally idle. The effect 
of government on business in the 
United States can very easily be over- 
emphasized. 


> >Judge Clark Overruled 


No ONE was surprised when, on Febru- 
ary 24, the United States Supreme 
Court unanimously reversed Judge 
Clark’s ruling that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is invalid because it was 
ratified by state legislatures rather than 
by state conventions. The hollowness of 
the Clark decision was evident to any 
one who read Article 5 of the Constitu- 
tion, reciting that an amendment shall 
be valid “when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several 
states, or by conventions in_ three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by 
Congress.” 

As Associate Justice Roberts noted in 
his opinion, the Supreme Court in effect 
was requested to “hold that Article 5 
means something different from what it 
plainly says.” The request—i.e., the 
conclusion that the convention mode of 
ratification was mandatory in the adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment— 
was based upon two arguments, those of 
the New York lawyers who went before 
Judge Clark in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Newark and those of 
Judge Clark himself. Briefly, the law- 
yers argued that Article 5 had been so 
modified by the Tenth Amendment as to 
make the convention mode of ratification 
mandatory whenever an amendment 
(such as the Eighteenth) confers added 
power on the federal government. 
Though rejecting this joint construction 
of the article and the amendment as “too 
strained to be permissible,” Judge Clark 
reached the same conclusion by an even 
more dubious route. The convention 
mode of ratification, he said, was de- 
manded by the best political thought. To 
cap the climax in this comedy of errors, 
the lawyers rejected his argument and 
resubmitted their own to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court rejected both 
arguments, “Article 5,” it said, “is clear 
in statement and meaning, contains no 
ambiguity and calls for no resort to 
rules of construction.”” Where the in- 
tention is clear, “there is no room for 
construction and no excuse for inter- 
polation or addition.” The statement 


rings true. In the end it would have been 





more harmful than helpful to the coun- 
try had the court created a dangerous 
precedent by ruling that the Constitu- 
tion need not be taken to mean what it 
incontestably does mean. 


bb Lessons of the Case 


“EVEN IF THIS OPINION meets with a 
cold reception in the appellate courts,” 
wrote Judge Clark in his decision made 
public. on December 16, “we hope that 
it will at least have the effect of focus- 
ing the country’s thought upon the 
neglected method of considering consti- 
tutional amendments in conventions.” In 
setting up shop as an attention-caller 
and opinion-moulder, the Judge stepped 
out of proper judicial bounds. Yet he is 
undoubtedly right in contending that a 
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Judge William Clark, whose opinion on pro- 
hibition was reversed by Supreme Court 


state convention, either because of di- 
rectly instructed or abler delegates, is a 
better vehicle than a state legislature 
for the expression of public opinion on 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Hereafter, it would be well for 
Congress to propose the convention 
method of ratification whenever it sub- 
mits to the states an amendment extend- 
ing the power—as distinguished from 
one changing the machinery—of the 
federal government. 

But the short shrift given Judge 
Clark’s decision in the Supreme Court 
focused attention less on the convention 
method of ratification than on the firm- 
ness with which the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is nailed to the Constitution. As 
Julius Henry Cohen, one of the lawyers 
who sought Judge Clark’s ruling, re- 
marked on reading the Supreme Court’s 
opinion, “there appears to be no other 
means of getting rid of the amendment 
through the courts.” The unhappy pro- 
hibition experiment cannot be termin- 
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ated by any trick, however ingenious. 
The Eighteenth Amendment will stand 
until eliminated by sober public opinion. 
It will stand until public opinion is 
aroused to the point of removing it, and 
particularly until wet voters vote wet. 


eeCommunist on Trial 


APPARENTLY there is no room in the 
American Communist’s makeup for a 
sense of humor. Otherwise the Com- 
munist trial which took place in New 
York City recently could hardly have 
been staged with a straight face. The 
culprit was one August Yokinen, Fin- 
nish janitor of the Finnish Workers’ 
Educational Club. It seemed that three 
Negro workers attending a dance at the 
Finnish club had been snootily received 
and barely escaped being ejected. Com- 
rade Yokinen’s crime was “white chau- 
vinism,” or failure to uphold the Com- 
munist principle of race equality on 
that occasion. 

With many a citation from Lenin and 
many an impassioned plea for race 
brotherhood and the International for- 
ever, before a jury of seven Negroes 
and seven white persons, the trial was 
brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
Yokinen was - permanently expelled 
from the party. “Permanently” devel- 
oped into “permanently, unless—.” 
Yokinen may again wear his sickle and 
hammer emblem and warm himself in 
the Communist sun if, to the satisfac- 
tion of the rest of the workers, he per- 
form five tasks. He must destroy white 
chauvinistic tendencies in the Finnish 
Workers’ Club; carry on there a per- 
sistent struggle for the admittance and 
full acceptance of Negro workers; join 
the League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights and sell an adequate number of 
copies of the league’s organ, The Lib- 
erator; lead a demonstration against a 
certain Harlem restaurant which bars 
Negroes and take a leading part in all 
activities aimed at abolishing discrim- 
ination of any sort against Negroes. 

Yokinen, unfortunately, understands 
no English, so the fire and frenzy of his 
trial went more or less over his head. 
He sat humbly and penitently by, ac- 
knowledging his guilt. When his verdict 
and his required deeds were explained 
to him, he nodded solemnly. “I will do 
it,” he said. “I did wrong at the club.” 

May Lenin strengthen his arm, and 
may the workers polish up his emblem 
brightly when he has again earned the 
right to wear it. But, Comrade Yokinen, 
it looks like a long trip for a light load. 


, 
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b> Defeated Again 


For THE BETTER PART of a decade Sen- 
ator Norris has been hammering away 
for an amendment to the Constitution to 
eliminate lame-duck sessions of Con- 
gress convening in December of each 
even-numbered year, a month after a 
new Congress is elected but a year be- 
fore it convenes. During this decade a 
resolution providing for the constitu- 
tional amendment has been approved 
several times by the Senate only to be 
defeated in the House. 

The late session of Congress ran true 
to form. Adopted by the Senate, the 
Norris resolution stipulated that the 
new Congress should convene on Janu- 
ary 4 following its election in Novem- 
ber, that the President should be in- 
augurated about two weeks later and 
that Congress should meet for its sec- 
ond session the following January. For 
this resolution the House substituted 
another, amended on motion of Speaker 
Longworth so as to limit the second 
session to four months. Whether or not 
the Longworth clause was intended to 
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LAME-DUCK-SHOOTER 
Senator George W. Norris, whose pet resolution 
again fails of adoption 


prevent agreement between House and 
Senate conferees, it served that purpose. 
Yet the death of another lame-duck 


resolution must be attributed to some- 
thing more fundamental than the con- 
flict over the Longworth clause. The 
movement against lame-duck sessions 
has always appeared sound to the coun- 
try at large. It is generally realized 
that the amendment would remove the 
irresponsible influence of lame-duck 
Congressmen and bring newly elected 
members into their seats so quickly that 
elections would tend to be genuine ref- 
erendums. Yet time and time again the 
Norris resolution has failed in Congress. 
And for an obvious reason. No powerful 
lobby representing a strong organiza- 
tion has stood behind the amendment, 
offering to support Congressmen who 
voted for it, threatening to defeat those 
who voted against it. Were the amend- 
ment sponsored by the Anti-Saloon 
League, say, or the American Legion, 
that would be different. Actually, it has 
never been opposed by any great body 
of opinion, but neither has it ever been 
advocated by any influential and mili- 
tant organization. In such cases the 
tendency of Congress is to let things 
slide. 


b> Federal Cause and Cure 


FrpeRAL PROSECUTIONS directed against 
the lords of Chicago’s underworld begin 
to show results. Three of Al Capone’s 
lieutenants have been sentenced to 
prison terms running from eighteen 
months to five years for violation of the 
federal income tax laws. On February 
27, Secretary of Labor Doak signed an 
order for the deportation of Tony 
(Mops) Volpe, Capone associate, 
charged with being “an alien unlawfully 
in the United States.” And on the same 
day, in Chicago, Federal Judge Wilker- 
son sentenced Capone himself to six 
months in jail for contempt of court. 

It seems that, early in 1929, Capone, 
sunning himself in Florida, was rudely 
disturbed by a subpoena to appear as a 
witness before a federal grand jury in 
Chicago. Capone secured a postpone- 
ment, advancing the contention, sup- 
ported by an affidavit, that he was too 
ill to appear. Judge Wilkinson decided 
that the affidavit contained false state- 
ments and that Capone was quite capa- 
ble of appearing if he had chosen. 
Hence the penalty of six months behind 
the bars—the first jail sentence ever in- 
flicted upon Capone in Chicago. 

No doubt intelligent Chicagoans wel- 
come the use of federal laws against 
Capone and his associates. Law en- 
forcement agencies, courts included, of 
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their own city and state have shown 
themselves quite incapable of dealing 
with Chicago’s bands 


of organized 
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Alphonse Capone photographed in Florida 
aboard his yacht 


racketeers. Indeed, in last week’s Col- 
lier’s Colonel Robert Isham Randolph, 
president of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce, noted that “it is commonly 
said by close observers that more than 
half of Chicago’s police officers and men 
have taken bribes spasmodically or reg- 
ularly from either Capone or his tribu- 
taries.” 

Yet it is a peculiar fact that federal 
laws are causing, just as they alone are 
helping to cure, Chicago’s epidemic of 
racketeeririg. Left to itself, Illinois 
would have abolished prohibition long 
since and so doing would have broken 
the back of Chicago’s underworld. It is 
federally enforced prohibition that has 
made these organizations what they are 
today. Once federal prohibition is aban- 
doned, their strength will steadily de- 
cline. “Capone is the vice lord of Chi- 
cago,” declared Colonel Randolph, “and 
without his beer trade to furnish him the 
sinews he would not be the menace to 
civilization that he is. All other illegal 
operations of his band are but out- 
growths of the beer racket.” 


> The Farm Board’s Wheat 


Too LARGE TO HIDE, too expensive to 
store, too valuable to throw away, the 
Federal Farm Board’s huge wheat hold- 
ings apparently cannot be sold without 
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defeating the very purpose for which 
they were accumulated—to prevent a 
further decline in the price of wheat. 
The difficulty of the situation was shown 
on February 26 when the Farm Board 
announced its plan to export thirty-five 
million bushels of wheat, or a fourth of 
all its holdings. 

Early in 1930, the board (through its 
Grain Stabilization Corporation) set out 
to fix the price of wheat by purchasing 
nearly seventy million bushels. It has 
been in the wheat market off and on 
ever since. At first, it paid prices rang- 
ing from $1.12 to $1.25 a bushel; fre- 
quently paid higher prices than those 
quoted in the wheat pit of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Instead of stabilizing 
or bulling the price of wheat, however, 
its activities have been followed by a 
bearish movement which sent the price 
to the lowest level since 1914. 

Naturally the grain traders have be- 
lieved that wheat bought by the Farm 
Board would some day have to be sold. 
The board's purchases have never re- 
moved a bushel from the visible supply. 
Indeed, its holdings have looked so large 
as to exert a depressing influence upon 
the market. Meanwhile, the board has 
been compelled to pay from one and a 
half to two cents a bushel a month for 
storage charges. Then, selling some of 
its wheat at home, it found itself not 
only taking a loss but actually starting 
another downward movement in prices. 

Out of this experience came _ the 
board’s recent decision to sell wheat 
abroad in the hope of getting rid of it 
without disturbing the price artificially 
maintained in the United States. Yet the 
mere announcement of this decision was 
followed by a two and a half cent drop 
in prices at Chicago. There may be 
further declines when the wheat is ac- 
tually placed on the foreign market. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the board 
will be selling abroad for less than it 
paid for the wheat at home and that 
American taxpayers are expected to 
stand the loss, which will be large. 
Every manoeuvre of the Farm Board 
makes it plainer that it should stop buy- 
ing and selling wheat and confine itself 
to encouraging farmers to help them- 
selves by limiting production and com- 
bining into cooperatives to insure or- 
derly marketing. 


&>Second Revolt in Peru 


Keeping up with Latin-American revo- 
lutions is no small task. Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala and the 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Two weeks ago The Outlook announced that it would offer prizes for 
the best Remarkable Remarks sent in by Outlook readers—S5 for the 
one judged best, and prizes of $2 each for the next seven chosen for 
inclusion in the column. The best Remarkable Remarks in this regular 
weekly competition appear below, with the names of the Outlook Read- 
ers who contributed them. The competition continues weekly, and all 
contributions should be sent to the Remarkable Remarks Editor. 


The government of the United 
States is about like the Second 
Ward in Northampton.—CALVIN 
COOLIDGE. 


I care more for the success of 
these [Republican] principles than 
for my own personal victory. 
—Mayor WILLIAM HALE THOMP- 
SON. 


The [Republican] Party, for 
some reason, has a habit of being 
right.—SENATOR Davin A. REED. 


What we need now is not to 
button up our waistcoats tight, 
but to be in a mood of expansion— 
to do things, to buy things, to 
make things.—JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES. 


Words are beautiful, but rifles, 
machine guns, ships, airplanes, 
and cannons are better.—BENITO 
MUSSOLINI. 


I am a reputable citizen.—AL 
CAPONE. 


The people of the United States 
are tremendously interested in me. 
—SIDNEY FRANKLIN. 


Marriage is all very well, but it 
seems like carrying love a little 
too far.—TEXxAS GUINAN. 


Dominican Republic all overthrew their 
governments during 1930, while 1931 
was scarcely a day old when Panama 
followed suit. Now we are offered the 
spectacle of Peru toppling its provi- 
sional government which itself toppled 
the government of President Leguia last 
August. President Leguia signed his 
resignation under the eyes of army ofh- 
cers on August 25 while Provisional 
President Cerro signed his on March 1 
after receiving an ultimatum from the 
Peruvian army. 

Sanchez Cerro was a lieutenant col- 
onel in the army garrison at Arequipa 
when he led the revolt last year. Sefior 
Leguia, on the other hand, had ruled 
Peru for eleven years, though he fell 
quickly before a revolution strength- 
ened by the business depression and the 
feeling that he had granted too much 
to Chile in the Tacna-Arica boundary 
dispute. Becoming Provisional President 


overnight, Sefior Cerro promised free ° 


Joseph Zisk, 45 Main 
Street, New Britain, Conn., 
winner of first prize, $5. 


Charlotte Michaelson, 8217 
Blackstone Averue, Chicago, 
Ill., $2 prize. 


Edwin L. Beck, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 
$2 prize. 


F. T. Raiford, Selma Times- 
Journal, Selma, Ala., $2 prize. 


Andrew Mackie, 251 Col- 
lege Street, Springfield, Mass., 
$2 prize. 


A. C. Young, 315 East 
Moreland Avenue, Hatboro, 
Pa., $2 prize. 


D. Manason, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
$2 prize. 


V. X. McEnaney, North 
American Life Assurance.Co., 
4 ny > We 
Toronto, Canada, $2 prize. 


elections and had Leguia sent to jail for 
misuse of government funds. Though 
Peru was satisfied with Cerro as Pro- 
visional President, it was apparently re- 
luctant to have him become President. 
Recent minor uprisings in the capital 
city, Lima, and its port town, Callao, 
were easily suppressed but a veritable 
civil war followed the February 20 in- 
surrection in the garrison at Arequipa. 
As troops mutinied far to the north and 
south, President Cerro fought back reso- 
lutely, attempting to stem the tide 
against him by withdrawing as a candi- 
date for President. Yet all went to 
naught on March 1 when his resignation 
was demanded by the navy which had 
seized transports carrying troops to 
meet the rebels at Arequipa. By sundown 
Cerro was out and negotiations with the 
rebels were begun by the new provi- 
sional government, headed by chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, chief of the 
army staff and commander of the navy. 
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Whatever else happens in Peru, the 
revolt looks like a harbinger of troublous 
month in Latin-America. In fact, with 
constant rumblings in Cuba, closing of 
schools to save money for the army in 
the Dominican Republic and muffled un- 
rest in Venezuela, this year may produce 
as many Latin-American revolutions as 
the last. 


ben Brief 


REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM of Massa- 
chusetts would have the Methodist 
Building standing at the edge of Capitol 
grounds moved into some other part of 
Washington, he being a great one for 
the decentralization of government. . . . 
“12 Bandmen Drowned in Chile After 
Playing for British Heir’—newspaper 
headline. Oh well, the Prince has been 


traveling for some time now. He’s prob- 
ably tired and irritable. . . . Simeon D. 
Fess has reviewed developments during 
the first two years of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration for the New York Herald 
Tribune. We gather that the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
thinks that developments during the 
first two years of this Republican 
President have been swell... .” 
Suggested test for seniors in our schools 
of business. Write a short essay on the 
ethics involved in this case. According 
to testimony of Morris White, a director 
of New York’s defunct Bank of United 
States, that institution conducted a drive 
for, and secured, between 60,000 and 
80,000 new depositors after it had been 
warned by the State Banking Depart- 
ment that its position was highly pre- 
carious. 





End of a Great Newspaper 
An Editorial 


HE NEW YORK WORLD has not 

fallen into unworthy hands. The 
New York Telegram, with which it has 
been combined, is perhaps better fitted 
than any other New York newspaper to 
carry on World traditions. Nevertheless 
it was with a feeling of sadness and 
personal loss that New Yorkers on 
February 27 read the news that the 
heirs of the late, great Joseph Pulitzer 
had sold the morning, evening and Sun- 
day Worlds to the Scripps-Howard 
chain of twenty-five newspapers. New 
York could have spared The Sunday 
World. It could have spared The Eve- 
ning World. But it could not spare The 
World, the bright and gallant morning 
edition whose name was familiar wher- 
ever men know and admire good news- 
papers. 

True, the news columns of The World, 
largely because of a policy of financial 
retrenchment, had of recent years 
slipped from their once commanding 
position. Yet, to those who had known 
The World during any considerable part 
of its half century under Pulitzer 
ownership, these columns still seemed 
to enclose remnants and reminders of 
better days when, known for their con- 
ciseness, color and bravery, they bore 
the work of innumerable first-rate news- 
papermen—Louis Seibold, Herbert B. 
Swope, William P. Beazell, Joseph 
Jefferson O'Neill, Donald Henderson 
Clarke, James W. Barrett, and, more 
recently, Frank L. Hopkins, Dudley 


Nichols, Charles Michelson, Henry F. 
Pringle, Frank Sullivan, Joseph Van 
Raalte and many, many another. 

Moreover, the famous World edi- 
torial page, the heart of the news- 
paper, remained, enlivened with the 
forceful cartoons of Rollin Kirby, pro- 
viding daily opportunity for the talents 
of Charles Merz, James M. Cain and 
others, presided over by the astute and 
scholarly Walter Lippmann, successor 
to the late Frank I. Cobb. As Fabian 
Franklin put it, in a recent letter to 
the New York Post, ‘“‘The combination 
of emotional fervor and intellectual in- 
tensity, in it [The World’s] leading 
editorials, was such as no other news- 
paper in the country matched, and at 
its best was equal to anything the coun- 
try has ever known.” It was no empty 
boast when The World described its edi- 
torial page and the page opposite as the 
two most distinguished in American 
journalism. The latter page had been a 
veritable repository of stars—Heywood 
Broun and F. P. A., for example, Harry 
Hansen and Robert Littell, Deems Tay- 
lor and William Bolitho, Laurence Stall- 
ings and Alexander Woollcott. 

But the traditions, the staff, the fea- 
tures and the history of The World have 
been reviewed by others more familiar 
with the subject than are we—note Mr. 
Beazell’s article in this issue of the 
Ovuttook. What we wish to consider, 
primarily, is the influence of The World 
on public opinion. That influence was 
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enormous, and not only city-wide but 
nation-wide. Directly and_ indirectly, 
The World has swayed the minds and 
votes of millions. 

Long known as a newspaperman’s 
newspaper, The World found its way 
to the desks of editors and editorial 
writers all over the country. Almost to 
a man, they respected and admired it. 
Almost to a man, they were in some 
degree affected by its ideas. Editors in 
other cities not only imitated the style 
of The World’s editorials but often ab- 
sorbed their content as well, and soon 
they were preaching World principles 
on their own editorial pages. To be sure, 
The World was consistently, though by 
no means slavishly, a Democratic news- 
paper. But no Republican newspaper 
worth its salt ever completely disre- 
garded it. As for independent and 
Democratic newspapers, they fairly ate 
it up. 

The World set a standard for other 
newspapers to aim at. It showed them 
that it was possible to be independent 
and yet maintain a definite tone and 
course ; to be liberal and yet be realistic; 
to be vigorous and yet fair; to be Demo- 
cratic without being offensively partisan. 
When it saw fit to rebuke Democratic 
celebrities or to bolt Democratic candi- 
dates it never hesitated to do so. Dur- 
ing the past few years, for example, 
it had been remarkably cool toward the 
Democratic Governor of New York and 
the Democratic Mayor of New York 
City. Though Democratic candidates 
sometimes cursed it as fickle, they 
valued its praise and many made of its 
doctrines their own. It has been said 
that, during the campaign of 1928, The 
World seemed to know Governor Smith’s 
ideas long before he knew them himself. 
It is certainly true that the Governor 
found inspiration in The World editorial 
page for a number of his public state- 
ments. 

The end of The World, then, is a loss 
not only to its readers in New York and 
elsewhere; not only to the Democratic 
party, for which the paper was an ex- 
traordinarily able spokesman; not only 
to those public officials who had come 
to rely on it for support. It is a loss 
to independent, progressive newspapers 
in all sections of the United States and 
hence to hosts of independent, progres- 
sive readers and thinkers who never saw 
The World from one year’s end to an- 
other. 

So many newspapers nowadays are 
simply merchants of news, lacking T'he 
World’s crusading spirit, its inquiring 
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mind, its habit of digging beneath the 
surface and its courage in presenting 
its discoveries. We find ourselves one 
with those who even now can scarcely 
realize that The World is really dead, 
who cannot be consoled for its passing, 


who say that this was a newspaper with 
a soul as well as a body, and who be- 
lieve that the rebirth of The World of 
old would be one of the finest things 
that ever happened to this country. 
Tue Epirors. 





Backstage in 


Wasuineaton, D. C. 

HE MID-TERM PERIOD of President 

Hoover’s Administration, we regret 
to report, finds him in deeper difficulties 
than ever before. His policies have an- 
tagonized the Progressive members of 
his party, including those who trekked 
across the country in his behalf two 
years ago, and his personality has 
alienated the regulars, as well as the 
conservative influences of the nation. In 
the closing weeks of the recent 
session, the leaders in both Senate 
and House openly voiced their dis- 
appointment at his failure to 
grasp several opportunities to re- 
move the unemployment, power 
and oil tariff issues from current 
and coming politics, and they com- 
pletely disregarded his wishes. 
This tendency to try to save the 
party at the sacrifice of the Presi- 
dent, we predict, will become 
stronger from now on, especially 
when Congress reconvenes. 

The practical politicians on 
Capitol Hill no longer seek to ad- 
vise Mr. Hoover, and he is, there- 
fore, bereft of any close and canny 
comrades. Forgetting old feuds, 
“Jim” Watson and Vice-President 
Curtis were wont to inform the 
President of the state of mind in 
the Senate, while “Nick” Long- 
worth and “Bert” Snell kept him 
aware of the momentary moods in 
the lower chamber. Mr. Hoover, 
however, not being a forgive-and- 
forget sort of politician, could not 
get over his rivalries with Messrs. 
Watson and Curtis at Kansas City, 
and he cannot understand the Long- 
worth type of person at all. Where he 
did not suspect his advisers’ sincerity, 
as in the case of “Jim” and “Charley,” 
he misjudged or misled them, as he did 
with Messrs. Longworth and the astute 
“Ike” Bacharach of New Jersey. 

In consequence, we note, they no 
longer visit the White House when 
emergencies arise; they go only when 
“conscripted.”’ Even the astute and at- 
tractive “Charley” McNary, who has 
known Hoover since boyhood, stays 
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Washington 


away except when the 
limousine is sent for him. We do not 
find the men we speak of to be resent- 
ful; they are, however, regretful. 
While we cannot understand the 


presidential 


President’s attitude toward these would- 
be allies, we do sympathize with him for 
his inability to cooperate with them. It 
is not enough to explain it with the old 
saw that he “is a child at politics.” Mr. 
Hoover’s difficulty is more fundamental. 





Dancing on the grave 


He cannot sense, we fear, that, no mat- 
ter how fiercely the Senate leader and 
Vice-President fought him for the nom- 
ination, party regularity comes before 
all else with them. They would, we 
know, be wholly loyal to a communist 
if he happened to be the duly elected— 
and Republican—President of the 
United States. It is the same with 
“Nick.” Although Mr. Hoover cannot 
appreciate the ability of this singing 
and jigging playboy-politician-—and the 
Speaker has nothing in common with a 
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workaday engineer—the President, 
were it not for his inhibitions, would 
recognize that Mr. Longworth would 
smash his violin and never warble again 
if he discovered that it cast a blot on 
his family or political ’scutcheon. 

The lack of such counsellors has, day 
by day, contributed to Mr. Hoover's 
troubles. He has had to turn to men 
who are either short-sighted or syco- 
phantic—to his secretariat, to his de- 
voted friends and to his Cabinet. The 
awkward Walter Newton, the Toledo 
boss, Postmaster General Brown, and 
Mr. Hoover’s old college chum, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, we understand, form 
the trio which is directing—or dooming 
—the destinies of Mr. Hoover and his 
Administration. They tell the President 
what he likes to hear, urge him forward 
along lines he has already blue-printed 
and, therefore, they retain his 
friendship and his faith in their 
wisdom. 

Although Mr. Hoover has, to 
the utter disillusionment of the 
Borahs, Brookharts and other like- 
minded aides of 1928, catered to 
the large industrial and commer- 
cial interests, they still distrust 
him, we find. They may welcome 
his attitude on the tariff, on water 
power, on “paternalism,” and on 
foreign policy in so far as it applies 
to Central America and the World 
Court, but they dread his inde- 
cision, as it has been revealed in 
dealing with the Wickersham re- 
port, the World Court itself, the 
Federal Farm Board, Treasury 
and Federal Reserve Board prob- 
lems, railroads, waterways and 
Supreme Court nominations. He 
has not, we find, won over the rep- 
resentatives of the interests which 
sought to block his nomination at 
Kansas City—the Mellons, the 
Grundys, the Hilles crowd in New 
York and all their camp-followers. 

Despite this imposing list of op- 
portunities missed, we imagine 
that Mr. Hoover will be renominated. 
He himself is fearfully worried over the 
outcome of the election, we hear. But he 
consoles himself with the reflection that 
the Democrats will make their tradi- 
tional mistakes. He watches eagerly for 
signs that the depression is beginning to 
lift. Little by little, he is learning, and, 
we predict, an awakened and articulate 
Hoover might give us an altogether dif- 
ferent Administration in the next two 
years. So say his friends, who like their 
idol, may be down but not out. A.F.C. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


CRUISES 


a 
INDIES 





EASTER CRUISE-SIXTEEN DAYS 
S. §. RELIANCE : MARCH 28 


A joyous Springtime event—the season’s 
last “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimage’’—to 
Haiti, Jamaica, Panama, Havana. Sailing 
from New York. Rates $212.50 up. 


NORTHERN 
WONDERLANDS 


AY DELS AN 





S. S$. RELIANCE + JUNE 27 
FROM NEW YORK - 42 DAYS 


Iceland’s scenic contrasts. North Cape 
and the Midnight Sun. Norway’s fjords. 
Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals. Four 
days in Russia. Rates, $800 up, include 
shore excursions. 


AROUND 


THE WORLD 





33 countries—140 days—on the 
RESOLUTE, “Queen of Cruising Steam- 
ships,” from New York January 6, 1932. 
Rates, $2000 and up, include an extra- 
ordinary program of shore excursions. 


For descriptive literature of the cruise 


in which you are interested, see your 
local tourist agent, or write 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


b> The Week 


b> Report of Progress 


AFELY through another week, as 
the hymnologist put the case with 
exceptional felicity. A week of 

forward movement, not only in invest- 
ment levels but also in production 
schedules and sales activity. The soft 
spots are growing smaller and fewer, 
and a strong undertone of confidence is 
developing. 

Business abroad is still in the dol- 
drums, but there is no little encourage- 
ment for us in the upturn of steel and 
motor production, an increase in electric 
power output, gains in the textile in- 
dustries and a moderate advance in car 
loadings. 

Several months ago we suggested that 
the textiles might serve as the spearpoint 
of a new advance as they have led the 
way out of depressions in the past. The 
index of cotton cloth production now 
stands at the highest level since last 
June. 

Reports from more than a hundred 
of the leading markets of the country 
clearly indicate improvement in retail 
trade. Some of this is seasonal, but much 
of it represents a release of impounded 
purchasing power. Personal, as well as 
retail, wholesale and factory inventories 
are at a low ebb. John Citizen has 
reached the point where he must buy, 
and this is going to help the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer much 
more quickly than is normally the case. 


>> Honk! Honk! 


Ir you must have gloom, don’t look for 
it in Detroit or any other center of motor 
manufacture. Those who are in the know 
are willing to lay generous odds that 
1931 is going to be a good automobile 
year. 

The year 1930, may it rest in peace, 
saw the total production of cars and 
trucks in the United States and Canada 
reduced to 3,505,000 units, more than 
two million less than the total for 1929. 
Registration, however, increased from 
26,400,000 to 26,718.000, gasoline fill- 
ing stations from 320,000 to 350.000, 
and service stations and repair shops 
from 95,800 to 100,300. 

Evidently the nation kept on riding 
during 1930, although it held back on 
the purchase of new models. For 1931, 
leading motor executives estimate pro- 
duction at about 4,000,000 units, but our 
guess (which is no better than the next 





one, and possibly no worse) is that it 
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By FRANK A. FALL 


will be nearer 4,500,000, or a million 
more than the total for 1930. 

In 1925, our motor factories turned 
out 3,600,000 cars and trucks. These are 
certainly due to be scrapped now if they 
have not been before this. We can count 
also on some new owner demand and a 
moderate amount of export business. 
New demand will be helped by the fact 
that 1930 was, for many thousands of 
people, a year of cleaning up instalment 
contracts, without making new com- 
mitments. Spring is almost here, and 
the urge to go places and do things will 
be stronger than ever. On _ second 
thought, our guess will be 4,600,000. 


bP>Reds Et Al 


In Labor and Internationalism (Mac- 
millan $3) Lewis L. Lorwin tells the 
story of the dramatic movement for in- 
ternational labor cooperation which has 
developed under the banner “Workers 
of the World, Unite.” 

Six factors, says Mr. Lorwin, have 
promoted the development of interna- 
tional contacts in the labor movement. 
These are mass migration; competition 
in world markets; the desire of workers 
in different countries to help each other 
in economic conflicts; the desire to pro- 
mote the independence of small national- 
ities against the encroachments of large 
states; the question of war and peace; 
and the socialist ideal of the emancipa- 
tion of labor. 

The most important function of all 
international labor organizations, Mr. 
Lorwin concludes, is that of eliminating 
the probability of future wars. But to do 
this, these organizations must press their 
demands for economic justice at home 
and abroad and for fair play in the use 
of the economic resources of the world. 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—1926—=100) 
February 26—75.8. (Crump’s British Index-—1926 
=100) February 26—67.0. 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended February 14—720,689 cars (increase of 1,636 
over preceding week; reduction of 172,451 under 
same week of 1930). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ended February 21— 
52% of capacity (increase of 1.5% over preceding 
weck ; reduction of 31% under same week of 1930). 
Crude Oil Production Week ended February 21— 
daily average gross 2,165,250 barrels (increase of 
37,550 over preceding week; reduction of 556,800 
under same week of 1930). 

Grain Exports Week ended February 21—226,000 
bushels (reduction of 9,000 under preceding week 
and of 392,000 under same week of 1930). 

Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Week ended February 26—$7,060,100,000 (reduc- 
tion of 26.2% under preceding week and of 22.7% 
under same week of 1930). : 
Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co). Five- 
day period ended February 26—659 (reduction of 
68 under preceding week; increase of 133 over 
same five-day period of 1930). 
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Insuring Against Unemployment 
By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


employment during the past year 

have left much to be desired. All 
that was accomplished by conferences 
at Washington and by the inauguration 
of new programs of public works did not 
prevent four or five million men from 
losing their jobs. Without these efforts 
conditions might have been much worse, 
but the inadequacy of what has been 
done has given a new interest to the dis- 
cussion of unemployment insurance. 
Even if the coming spring should bring 
substantial improvement in general busi- 
ness, the question of providing in ad- 
vance for the unemployed is not likely to 
become a dead issue; for the country is 
coming more and more to realize that 
unemployment is no longer a local or an 
occasional phenomenon. It is a national 
problem, and one of growing importance. 

For several years before the begin- 
ning of the recent recession in industrial 
activity there was an increasing amount 
of displaced labor, due to steady prog- 
ress in the mechanization of industry, 
and along with this there was a notice- 
able tendency in large-scale organiza- 
tions to weed out the older workers. Un- 
employment as it exists today, therefore, 
is not due wholly to the downward 
swing of the business cycle, and we are 
beginning to realize, as the older coun- 
tries of Europe have already done, that 
more satisfactory provision must be 
made against the economic ,and social 
consequences of an irregular demand for 
labor. 

In the United States the idea of some 
form of unemployment insurance pro- 
vided by public authority has vigorous 
champions and equally vigorous oppo- 
nents. In half a dozen state legislatures 
at least a score of bills have been intro- 
duced in recent years. Some new meas- 
ures are now pending in several legisla- 
tures, but no state has yet adopted a 
system, and none seems likely to do so 
in the near future. The earlier bills 
usually provided for joint contributions 
by employers and employees, but the 
more recent measures have conformed 
to the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation 
that company executives should set aside 
a definite reserve fund to tide the work- 
ers over a slack period, just as they set 
aside reserves for dividends to their 
stockholders in years of poor business. 

Several measures have also been laid 
before Congress during the session just 
closed for the establishment of federal 
unemployment insurance, or for federal 


O's: methods of dealing with un- 


aid to state or private insurance. The 
bill which received the most attention 
was introduced by Senator Wagner and 
provided for a system to which the fed- 
eral government would contribute a 
third, and the state governments two- 
thirds, of the cost. None of these meas- 
ures received a favorable report, but 
the Senate approved a resolution by Sen- 
ator Wagner authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the various systems now in opera- 
tion. 

While the state and federal govern- 
ments have taken no action, some prog- 
ress has been made in this country to- 
ward the development of several forms 
of voluntary unemployment benefits. 
The oldest form is the out-of-work bene- 
fit maintained by trade unions, which 
was inaugurated as early as 1831 and 
has had a rather checkered career. 
About a dozen of the large unions have 
sought at one time or another to main- 
tain these benefits on a nation-wide 
basis, but according to Bryce M. 
Stewart, an authority on industrial re- 
lations, only four national systems now 
are in operation. There are others main- 
tained by local unions. In recent years 
a number of unions have made agree- 
ments with employers for the joint pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits. 

About fifteen years ago a third form 
of voluntary unemployment benefit ap- 
peared in this country when the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company made 
provision for its employees at its own 
expense. Since then thirty-odd com- 
panies have adopted some similar form 
of benefit. Progress in this direction has 
been most pronounced in the last two 
years. In 1930 a new development in 
this field took place at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., when five companies united to 
carry on their plan jointly. Early this 
year fourteen companies at Rochester, 
N. Y., employing usually about 26,000 
workers, joined together to maintain a 
single system of unemployment benefits. 

This voluntary system, though still 
in the experiment stage, seems at the 
moment to offer greater promise in the 
United States than any system of state 
insurance.” If one state adopts such a 
system and neighboring states do not, 
there is danger that the added burden 
of the insurance may, drive industries 
into these other states. This is only one 
of many questions raised with regard to 
state insurance for which no satisfactory 
answer has yet been given, and until the 
whole problem has been threshed out by 
experts the states should go slow. 
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>> Campbell is Coming << 


neither Sir Lancelot nor Sir Gala- 

had had a better right to knight- 
hood than the tall, raven-haired Scots- 
man who is the first man ever to travel 
four miles a minute on land. Riding the 
cement-like silica sands of Daytona 
Beach in a sleekly streamlined car pro- 
pelled by a 1450 horsepower motor, 
Campbell covered a measured mile at the 
rate of 245.73 miles an hour on Febru- 
ary 5. 

You who own a straight eight sedan 
and brag to your neighbor about “hit- 
ting seventy” on the Boston Post Road 
or the Lincoln Highway—do you know 
what it feels like to drive 245 miles an 
hour, a clip better than four miles a 
minute, a gait that devours a mile in ap- 
proximately 1414 seconds? Of course 
you don’t—and neither does Malcolm 
Campbell. “There’s no sensation that I 
can recall,” he told thrill-hungry re- 
porters, “things happen too fast for the 
human mind to register. I get more of 
a kick at speeds around 120 miles per 
hour.” 

Let’s try to interpret Campbell’s in- 
credible speed in terms that the average 
man can grasp. Doctors tell us that a 
nerve impulse travels 108 feet per sec- 
ond. Campbell’s Bluebird clipped off 
359 feet a second—a rate more than 
three times faster than nerve reflexes. 

What does that mean? It means that 
the Bluebird was virtually out of con- 
trol during the mile speed trial. To all 
intents and purposes he was merely 
a passenger on an earth-bound projec- 
tile! 

Baseball fans may get a faint idea of 
Campbell’s speed when they compare 
the Bluebird’s velocity with Walter 
Johnson’s fast ball. The Washington 
pitcher’s smoke ball was timed in a lab- 
oratory at 122 feet per second. Con- 
trast that snail’s pace with the 359 feet 
per second clip attained by Campbell! 
Had the Bluebird shot passed the pitch- 
er’s box at the same instant Johnson 
released the ball, the car would have 
mowed down the catcher before the 
horsehide had covered a third of the 
journey to the plate. 

Moving at 120 yards a second a slight 
swerve might have been fatal to Camp- 
bell, for the Daytona beach natural 
track, though twenty miles long and 
straight as a plumb rule, is only 75 
yards wide at high tide and barely 167 
yards broad at low water. Had the Blue- 
bird skidded at 145 miles per hour she 
would have been catapulted into the sea 
or flung against the low rim of sand 
dunes within less than a second, since 


aa Sir Malcolm Campbell now, and 


By GEORGE TREVOR 


the pilot must lay his course down the 
center of this perilously narrow sand 
ribbon, and thus has barely 75 yards 
leeway on either flank. 

Campbell aimed his car, as you would 
a gun, at bright red bullseyes of bunt- 
ing strung above the course. He was 
practically driving blind, since a ground 
haze cut visibility to 350 yards. He had 
scarcely fixed his eye on a landmark be- 
fore he was past it. 

The Bluebird cost $170,000. It meas- 
ures twenty-one feet from snub-nosed, 
bulbous-shaped prow to the grotesque 
tail fin which helps keep it on a straight 
line. It weighs two and a half tons and 
has a ground clearance of barely three 
and one-half inches—which is cutting 
the safety margin pretty fine. Campbell 
sits within five inches of the ground. 

The gasoline used is so saturated with 
lead that your sport roadster would 
smother trying to digest it. It is almost 
as explosive as T. N. T.— indeed the 
government had to issue a special permit 
to allow the fuel to be brought ashore. 

The forty tires were tested to with- 
stand 300 miles an hour—a speed which 
produces an almost unendurable centrif- 
ugal stress. To exceed 300 would be to 
risk having the tires disintegrate on the 
rim. These tires are fabricated of silk 
and canvas layers with a thin outer skin 
of rubber. 


Hat of the man who directs this 
ee splitting, smoke spewing mon- 
ster? 

Captain Campbell is forty-seven years 
of age—the oldest racing car pilot still 
pursuing the most hazardous sport on 
earth. By rights he should be sitting in 
his snug Kent home, toasting his slip- 
pered feet before a fire, but Sir Malcolm, 
a descendant of the Campbells who 
faced the British at Culloden, was born 
for adventure. In Drake’s age, he would 
have been a freebooter, but in lieu of 
Spanish galleons to capture he found 
romance in challenging the gods of 
speed. His first vehicle was a second- 
hand motorcycle which he concealed in 
a neighbor’s barn out of his father’s 
sight. While still a young man, Camp- 
bell inherited a fortune of a million and 
a half dollars. He used his income to 
design and build racing cars and air- 
planes. 

At Brooklands in 1912 a front tire 
exploded while Campbell was making 
100 miles an hour on a curve. Instead of 
braking, he stepped on the gas! A vio- 
lent skid tossed the car against a ce- 


ment curb, tearing off the left front 
wheel. The machine leaped like a sal- 
mon clear of the track, landing partly 
astride the gutter, in such a freakish 
manner that the offside rear rim en- 
gaged, like a cog, in the edge of the 
cement curbing. In this unorthodox but 
life-saving position the car crossed the 
finish line at 90 miles per hour! Baron 
Munchausen never told a stranger tale. 

Small wonder Campbell is a fatalist. 
“When your time comes, old man, you're 
for it, but not before,” he will tell you 
as he fingers the claymore his ancestor 
swung at Culloden. Yet Campbell’s 
fatalism does not keep him from con- 
sulting soothsayers, yogis, crystal 
gazers, palmists, astrologists, and spirit- 
ual mediums. 

Tall and gaunt as one of his Forfar- 
shire oaks, Campbell’s figure has an ath- 
lete’s trimness and his step retains the 
spring of youth. He is one of those 
fortunate chaps who never seem to grow 
old, who, while possessing unusual poise, 
nevertheless retain a certain juvenile ex- 
uberance. 

In repose his face is kindly, almost 
benign, but once behind the wheel his 
features assume a saturnine scowl, eyes 
narrowing to slits beneath beetling 
brows. Like most Scotchmen he has 
moody spells, becomes grumpy, testy, al- 
most morose. At such times he affects a 
pessimistic attitude worthy of Gil Dobie, 
but this Scotch dourness masks a de- 
termined spirit. Indeed, his friends say 
that Campbell is most likely to do great 
things when utterly down in the mouth. 
For example, at Pendine Sands three 
years ago, he smashed the then existing 
mile mark after telling listeners that the 
Welsh beach was “utterly impossible 
for record breaking purposes.” 

Quixotic by nature, Campbell over- 
rides his flighty temperament, driven by 
a will that won’t admit defeat. Motor 
racing is his life work, an almost re- 
ligious creed. His hobbies are big game 
shooting and treasure hunting. No fool- 
ing, this blood brother to Captain Kidd 
spent a month on Cocos Island, in the 
South Seas, two years ago, searching for 
the sixty million dollars buried there by 
pirates in 1821. He didn’t find it but he 
had a swell time. 

Now that he has broken Segrave’s 
record, Sir Malcolm will return to de- 
serted Cocos Island to continue his skull 
and crossbones quest. There you have 
“Mike” Campbell, smasher of speed 
records, seeker after “pieces of eight,” 
whose life gives the lie to those thin- 
blooded killjoys who tell you that the 
age of romance is gone beyond recall. 
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>> Vengeance on the Redskin! << 
How the White Man Massacres the Indian 


EW citizens are aware of 

the sensational horrors and 

abuses which are today 
being perpetrated upon our only 
one hundred per cent Ameri- 
cans. When the last tomahawk 
of the “menacing red man” was 
burned, and the War Depart- 
ment felt sufficiently certain 
that Custer’s ghost was satis- 
fied, the “red menace” was 
herded into jails, called reser- 
vations, and thenceforth the 
“Indian question” quietly 
dropped out of sight. Positive 
that the world’s richest and most mag- 
nanimous government would adequately 
supervise the Indian, citizens turned 
their eyes to the international horizons 
of London, Geneva, The Hague, and 
Paris; they have failed to see their 
own backyard littered with an inter- 
planetary spectacle. Their impressions, 
in the interim, have been largely based 
on the victories of the Carlisle school 
boys over the nation’s collegiate stars. 
In addition, an intensive “all’s well” 
campaign, emitted from Washington, 
has served as an effective smoke screen, 
hiding an incompetent, abusive manage- 
ment. Meanwhile some contemporary 
authors have staged an elaborate 
renaissance of Cooper’s and 
Longfellow’s Rousseauian savage, 
and thus have done their bit in 
perpetuating the discolored pic- 
ture. : 

Hopeful of writing a Pulitzer 
“giggling girl” or a Boston 
“Hiawatha,” I set out for 
the Indian country on an 
extensive hunt for their 
mythology and folklore. I 
went in search of lilies 
and returned with a faded 
dandelion. Those first months were a 
bewildering experience. I could scarcely 
bring myself to realize that thousands 
upon thousands of Americans, living in 
thirty-five states, were actually being 
denied Constitutional rights, and that 
the present policies of the government 
were being directed toward a continued 
denial. Nor could I readily realize the 
existence of a relentless tyranny over 
the Indian’s person and the sinister ex- 
ploitation of his property, while he was 
being denied the elementary right to 
protect himself. Nor could I hurriedly 
admit that Indian children were being 
kidnapped from their homes and 
forcibly sent to distant boarding 
schools, where they did not see their 


By ROBERT GESSNER 


The Indian has always been a problem to the white 
man, but not his worst problem. On the other hand 
the white man has for four centuries been the In- 
dian’s worst problem. With the Indian it has always 
been the problem of existence in a land which he con- 
sidered his by inheritance. 
Indian, what are we doing for him? The author of 
this article studied the subject at first hand for three 
years and wrote the sensational book, “Massacre.” 
In this article he summarizes his findings in answer 


to the question. 
* 


parents for many consecutive years and 
were compelled to do illegal child labor 
in overcrowded, unhealthy, industrial 
institutions of spiritual and physical 
cruelty. Such kidnapping has been con- 
trary to express statutes and to the Con- 
stitution. These irrefutable abuses along 
with additional dozens so shocked me 
that for three years I was launched on 
an unremitting campaign to learn the 















They live in squalor and eat horse meat 


whole truth of the Indian problem. 

Only after a continuous search into 
the true facts of the case, gleaned from 
living among Indians, from traveling 
thousands of miles in visits to their 
reservations, and from poring over vital 
statistics, have I been able to know the 
human picture hidden behind the color- 
less government data, the intentionally 
confused jargon of the appropriation 
bills, and the equivocal government re- 
ports. 

The present administrative set-up is 
as follows: The American Indian, being 
declared a ward of the United States, 
has had his welfare deposited in that 
chop-suey catch-all of the government, 
the Interior Department, which in turn 


Having conquered the 


has delegated its guardianship 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Fully aware that only Congress 
can review its actions, the 
Indian Bureau has taken means 
of preventing that review by 
flourishing a systematic and 
apparently effective “all’s 
well” campaign. Perhaps the 
smokiest of all the propaganda, 
used by the Bureau to cover its 
own incompetency, has been the 
much discussed wealth of the 
Indian. Prolific publicity about 
the “rich Indian” and his ever- 
increasing wealth has misled a public, 
unfamiliar with the true case, into be- 
lieving glittering accounts of Indian 
prosperity. An Interior Department 
employee, for example, publicly stated 
that “‘the per capita wealth of the Amer- 
ican Indian is nearly twice as great as 
the per capita wealth of the other 
citizens of this country. The per capita 
wealth of the American Indian is ap- 
proximately $4,700.” 

Out of sixty-five jurisdictions com- 
pletely under the control of the Indian 


Bureau only two have been found 


by the scientific investigators of the 
Institute for Government Research 
to have a per capita annual in- 
come of more than $500. The 
Carson agency of Nevada was 
found to have the lowest per 

capita income with the 

startling amount of $15 a 

year. Sixteen agencies were 
discovered to have less 
than $100 per capita a 
year income, including 
both tribal and _indi- 
vidual revenues. 

The Osages of Okla- 
homa are one of the two 
tribes with a per capita annual income 
of more than $500. The supposed wealth 
of the Oklahoma Indians, a stronghold 
of Indian Bureau propaganda, is being 
definitely blasted in the current hear- 
ings of an investigating sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee of Indian 
Affairs, composed of Senators Frazier, 
chairman, La Follette, Wheeler, Pine, 
and Thomas. There are approximately 
150,000 Indians in Oklahoma, of whom 
only 3,000 are Osages. The sub-com- 
mittee has discovered thousands in dire 
poverty; the Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole tribes 
have been found to be “broke.” Of the 
much-advertised Osages, they are rapid- 
ly approaching the state in which they 
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lived before oil was 
miraculously discov- 
ered on their arid 
soil; they are once 
more facing want. 
The capital in- 

come of their 











oil royalties was 
once a quar- 
ter of a 
billion; it 


Always hungry 


has since dwindled 209 millions, leav- 
ing an estimated total of only thirty 
millions. Where annual incomes were 
once $13,500, they have now shrunk to 
a bare $1,500. The average monthly in- 
come of an Osage today is $125. 

What happened to $209,000,000 of 
the principal, not to mention the in- 
terest, which at five per cent would an- 
nually amount to $11,250,000? By what 
means was one of the wealthiest groups 
in America reduced to indigence? This 
squandering was accomplished largely 
through the Indian Bureau. It must be 
remembered that not one dollar of a re- 
stricted Osage’s wealth was nor can be 
spent except under the supervision of 
the Bureau. An Osage could not buy a 
$7,500 ljmousine nor build a $50,000 
government officers 
sanctioned the expenditure. A garage 
proprietor could not receive thousands 
for automobile repairs unless his bills 


mansion unless 


were approved by an Indian Bureau 
official, nor could an undertaker for an 
eighteen-hundred-dollar funeral, nor for 
a fourteen-hundred-dollar monument. 
A physician could not be made a health 
consultant of an Indian he had never 
seen, and had no intention of seeing, at 
a princely stipend, unless it be reason- 
ably alleged that he played poker with 
the administration. Nor could numerous 
probate attorneys, supervising probate 
attorneys, clerks, fee clerks, and hun- 
dreds of blood suckers be listed on the 
payroll, which was dispensed from the 
Osage tribal fund, unless the Indians’ 
protector saw fit to put them there. Nor 
could whole families of professional 
white fathers, 
daughters, be appointed to supervise ex- 
penditures unless it be reasonably al- 


guardians, mothers, 


leged that their commissions were satis- 
factorily split. Nor can the Indian 
Bureau be absolved of all knowledge 
and responsibility when Indians have 
been extravagantly insured, their insur- 


ance deeded to whites, and then found a 
few months later with bullets in their 
heads. 

The public has heard of the Osage 
“wealth.” It has not heard of the Black- 
foot poverty, wherein the only food 
Indians have to eat has been the dead 
horses found on city dumps. As a shock- 
ing paradox those Montana Indians 
have had a million dollars unconstitu- 
tionally charged against them without 
their consent for irrigation projects, 
concerning which expert government 
engineers thirteen years previously ad- 
vocated complete abandonment. 

One Fort Peck Indian, Two Woman 
Armstrong, living in a dirt-roofed, dirt- 
floored, old, dilapidated log shack con- 
taining no furniture and no food, went 
to the government sub-agent at Wolf 
Point. The Indian Service employee, 
whose salary came from her tribal fund, 
refused the old woman help of any sort. 
Instead, he advised her that she could 
drown out gophers for food, and was 
quite particular in his instructions. 

The Montana Indians, who die fifteen 
to sixteen times faster than pale face 
citizens, have reimbursable appropria- 
tions illegally hoisted on their already 
bent shoulders. A Bureau press memo- 
randum of May 15, 1930, for example, 
contained the following statement: “Ap- 
propriations for Indian irrigation are 
increased by $545,000, to be spent large- 
lv in Montana and Washington.” 

The Montana Blackfeet are not ex- 
ceptions. There is the case of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux, whose per capita annual 
income, according to the Bureau’s own 
chief of the budget, is $15.94. Those 
Indians, who eat horseflesh as a regular 
diet and look upon dog meat as a 
luxury, who are compelled to drink 
creek water for the want of a well, who 
are clothed like miserable beggars— 
those Indians have to their credit $1,- 
244,856.05! Sweet land of liberty! No 
haunter of a New York breadline could 
ever grumble of such a paradox. 

It has been the fluctuating appraisals 
of property upon which the Bureau has 
based its business ability to increase the 
Indians’ wealth, rather than upon any 
real alteration in value. For example, 
the total estimated wealth of the Indians 
increased, in the four years from 1922 
to 1926, $966,000,000; in the four years 
from 1926 to 1930 it increased approxi- 
mately $967,000,000: an apparent 
wealth increase of 119 per cent from 
1922 to 1926 and a 93 per cent increase 
since 1926, or the grand total of a 
212 per cent increase in eight years ! 
This obviously had not been taking 
place. In removing the padded esti- 
mates of mineral and oil wealth 
from the totals one finds the fatal 
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truth. The Indian allotted lands held in 
trust have shrunk $69,000,000, or 16.6 
per cent in the first four-year period. 
The Indian estate, leaving out of ac- 
count the fast dwindling or hypothetical 
oil and mineral resources, has shrunk at 
the rate of four per cent a year through 
the four years preceding 1926. This 
shrinkage covered all tangible, measur- 
able, known property, both tribal and 
individual, such as lands, houses, tim- 
ber, cattle, and money. The dwindling 
of any estate at four per cent a year 
means complete annihilation in a few 
years. At the Indian Bureau’s present 
speed of mismanagement the Indians of 
America will be penniless by 1951. 
Many already have gone over to the red 
side of the ledger. 

The 119 per cent increase by 1926 
and the 93 per cent increase by 1930 do 
not take into account the $31,000,000 
reimbursable indebtedness placed upon 
Indian lands unconstitutionally. Re- 
garding these debts, John Collier, 
executive secretary of the American 
Indian Defense Association, has testified 
that “to be ground under even a just 
debt is misery, but to be ground under 
an unjust debt, unwillingly incurred, 
not even knowingly incurred, is a worse 
misery. That is the position of the 
Indians.” 

With regard to the red man’s death 
rate the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
declared, through practically all pub- 
licity channels available, that the Indian 
population is steadily increasing. One 
Interior Department employee, in a pub- 
lished statement, asserted, that “the 
Indians are increasing in population at 
the rate of about 1,500 per annum, 
which is the result of the work of the 
Indian Bureau along educational and 
health lines.” 

In Wisconsin, for example, where the 
Menominee tribe has had its tubercu- 
losis death rate 
run up to over 
forty times the 
TB death rate 
of the state as 
a whole, the 
Bureau has for 
some reason or 
other sharply 
increased the 
Indian popu- 
lation 6.37 
cent. 
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This phenomenal leap appears more 
sensational when one considers that it 
| occurred in but one year. In the state of 
Washington the Bureau increased the 
population 12.64 per cent in likewise 
only one year. This would mean the 
doubling of the Washington Indian 
population in seven and a half years, 
which obviously is not being accom- 
plished. In the case of California the 
Bureau laid its smoke screen on too 
heavily. In one year the Indian popula- 
tion of that state was increased by 
5,367 or 41.75 per cent. At that rate the 
tribes of that state would return in a 
few years to their original count of 
100,000, which they numbered before 
the Indian Bureau took complete charge. 

Ethnological experts say that in 1492 
there were 918,000 aborigines within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
The statistics of the Indian Office in 
1924 listed only 162.602 full bloods 
from a total of 299,761. Another set of 
Bureau statistics listed the 1924 Indian 
population at 346,902. With the Bureau 
of the Census numbering Indians at 
244,437 in 1924 there appears to be 
100,000 bodiless Indians living on the 
Interior Department’s ink-dotted pages. 

The Indian death rate, according to 
; the federal census, has increased 62 per 
cent from 1921 to 1925, the last year 
for which the Census Bureau computed 
mortality percentages. Although the 
Indians’ death rate is approximately 
three times as high as the whites’, no 
vital percentages have been issued since 
1925. Since that year a comparative 
census has been verily stifled. It is ex- 
pected that the 1930 census will show 
an increase in the Indian population, 
which, however, will not be ‘‘the result 
of the work of the Indian Bureau along 
educational and health lines,” but rather 
because the 1930 census has been a more 
thorough canvass than any previous 
count. Death, it must be remembered, 
has never taken a holiday in the Indian 
country. 
Because of the white man’s neglect 
of the nation’s wards, reservations today 
are fast becoming cesspools of disease, 
threatening infection to neighboring 
communities and tourists. Indians are 
rapidly becoming germ-carriers, wan- 
dering about freely as flies. Soon the 
only one hundred per cent American 
will menace the Caucasian who has been 
the cause of his afflictions. This deadly 
boomerang is not mere speculation. A 
profound student of the Indian, Walter 
V. Woehlke, managing editor of the 
Sunset Magazine of California, has 
written that “in twenty states west of 
the Mississippi the Indian today is 
probably killing and_ incapacitating, 
merely by his presence and contact, 





Nh 


more white people than his immediate 
ancestors did with arrow or bullet or 
tomahawk.” 

The Indian’s inflated death rate, then, 
is his unwitting revenge. He is now a 
strange warrior, bearing no tomahawk, 
no bullet pouch, but possessing an aim 
as straight as the arrows of his fore- 
fathers. His harvest 
is rich and his re- 
venge is abundant. 

What of the 
attempted relief, 
if any? Presi- 
dent Hoover, 
on December 
5, 1929, asked 
Congress for 
an emergency 
appropria- 
tion of $1,500,- 
000 to be used 
between the 
date of appro- 
priation and 
June 30, 1930; 
$1,100,000 of 
this sum was to 
be used for im- 
proving the 
boarding 
school diet 
and giving 
other emer- 
gency aid, 
and $400,000 
for imme- 
diate medical and health service. A 
slightly awakened public, upon becom- 
ing satisfied that the nation was caring 
for its wards, promptly settled back 
into its lethargy. But what happened to 
the presidential request? Congress suc- 
ceeded in redecorating the petition until 
it became hardly recognizable. In the 
instance of approximately 25,000 board- 
ing school children the additional ap- 
propriations allowed an expenditure of 
between 35 and 36 cents per day per 
child. Although this has allowed the 
Indian child to eat more food than he 
did previously, nevertheless his rations 
are yet lower than the minimum health 
subsistence standard set up by the 
Detroit Visiting Housekeeping Associa- 
tion. The Indian Bureau has never yet 
achieved the most necessary diet devised 
by the Interior Department’s own eco- 
nomics staff as the standard requirement 
for a growing Indian child. 

The Indian Bureau needs brains to 
plan balanced meals. Brains to assist 
and supervise the Indian children in 
boarding schools. Brains to spend money 
intelligently. To note an instance: There 
is the case of the Mekusukey Academy 
for Seminole children, where approxi- 
mately $3,500 worth of foodstuffs, de- 
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rived from the additional food appro- 
priations, were delivered to the aban- 
doned academy and lay rotting while 
neighboring Seminoles starved. The 
facts of this case have been so glaring 
that they altered Senator Elmer Thomas 
of Oklahoma from a sup- 
porter of the Bureau to one 
of its most violent at- 
tackers, 

“T called out to the 
Indian Bureau __ to- 
day,’ he stated to 
the newspapers, 
“to find out 
what disposition 

was to be 

made of the 
food. It took 
half an hour to 
find any one 
who knew there 
was any such 
place as the 

Mekusukey 
Academy, and 
another half 
hour for them 
to find out that 
the supplies 
were _ there 
and no ar- 
ran g e- 
ments had 
been made 
for their dis- 
posal.” 

To note a final instance: Upon leav- 
ing the Flambeau School dining hall 
after lunch hour I saw a sight which 
dispelled all the propaganda and halle- 
lujahs made over the additional food 
appropriations. I saw three small, un- 
dersized, beggarly clothed Indian chil- 
dren, one girl and two boys, poking 
around a garbage can, looking for bits 
of food. It was one o’clock and they had 
just been fed, but they were still hungry. 
I snapped the picture, which I have for 
evidence. 

One of the most disheartening 
features of the Indian situation is the 
fact that there actually was supposed to 
have been a house-cleaning. When Sec- 
retary Wilbur took office he called in 
representatives of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, the Indian Rights 
Association, and the American Indian 
Defense Association for the purpose of 
outlining a program of reform. Then 
came the reform officials, Charles J. 
Rhoads and J. Henry Scattergood, ap- 
pointed by President Hoover, but upon 
their arrival the reform program was 
thrown overboard. They had an oppor- 
tunity in 1929 which took years of effort 
to achieve. Congress, for the first time, 
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>> Bigger and Barer Than kver << 


“Undressed Opera” and Its Amazing Expansion 


HE theatre today is in a bad way. 

But, strangely enough, one type 

of in-the-flesh entertainment has 
not yielded to the virus. The healthy 
and well-nourished patient is none other 
than our old friend, burlesque. Instead 
of joining its sister amusements in the 
infirmary, burlesque is enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity, opening addi- 
tional theatres and spreading from coast 
to coast. For the last three seasons the 
Mutual circuit of burlesque theatres has 
been operating between forty and fifty 
theatres, and at no other period in the 
history of the agitated art has a circuit 
boasted so many. Moreover, that or- 
ganization reports that its average gross 
receipts are larger today than in any 
previous season. But the circuit con- 
stitutes merely a small part of the in- 
delicate industry. Myriads of inde- 
pendent burlesque theatres now cover 
the land with the uncovered amusement 
of the “undressed opera.” 

So popular has burlesque become, in 
fact, that in many of the urban centers 
continuous performances have been in- 
troduced—all this in spite of the gen- 
eral business depression. To meet the 
demand, midnight performances are 
sometimes offered, bearing the appro- 
priate title, “Midnight Shambles.” The 
burlesque belles have saved many a 
theatre owner and lessee from the 
almshouse. In innumerable instances, 
theatres devoted to less exhilarating 


forms of theatrical entertainment have - 


failed miserably, but with the introduc- 
tion of burlesque at these same theatres, 
the theretofore empty seats are prompt- 
ly filled and the mortgage on the old 
homestead is paid off. It is almost a 
theatrical truism that where nothing 
else will sueceed burlesque — will. 
Burlesque is rising to the demand— 
and its temperature as well. It is get- 
ting hotter and hotter—bigger and 
barer than ever. 

Burlesque is old, but present-day 
burlesque bears as much resemblance to 
the old-time variety as raw alcohol bears 
to sarsaparilla. There is a legend that 
burlesque in the olden days was wild 
and wicked. Not so! Judged by present- 
day standards, it was Sunday School 
entertainment. Changing mores would 
make ye olde tyme burlesque appear 
like a product of the Purity League, but 
at the time it was looked upon with utter 
horror, and grandpa slunk into the 
theatre feeling hopelessly depraved. 

Then the uplift movement hit bur- 
lesque. It aspired to higher and finer 
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things, and donned robes of respecta- 
bility. The Columbia circuit was or- 
ganized and started catering to women 
and children. Its productions were spot- 
less and lily-white. As a result, burlesque 
grew utterly dull and insipid. The name 
burlesque had connoted something 
pungent and peppery. Now whatever 
kick there had been was gone, noth- 
ing remained but the name. 

Then came the blow-off. With the or- 
ganization of the Mutual Wheel, bur- 
lesque came to life with a bang. Over 
night its temperature changed from ice 
cold to red hot. Chiefly responsible was 
the introduction of the runway, pat- 
terned after one used at the Follies 
Bergere, Paris, enabling the spectators 
to get a more intimate view of the ana- 
tomical features of the female members 
of the cast. Costumes became more sparse, 
songs and dances more abandoned, 
humor more risque. Present-day bur- 
lesque was launched. Columbia watched 
this metamorphosis in dismay, but con- 
tinued more refined presentations. 
Finally Columbia capitulated, and the 
competitive pace became more furious, 
costumes more indiscernible, dancing 
more muscular. 


HE modern burlesque show is fairly 

standard. The orchestra blares an 
overture, a melody reminiscent of a 
boiler factory. The curtain rises, reveal- 
ing rows of chorus girls, modestly at- 
tired in girdles and brassieres, singing 
an opening chorus loudly and raucously. 
Not a word is distinguishable, but the 
customers don’t care. After the girls 
have completed their musical homicide, 
a couple of comedians appear in baggy 
trousers, grotesquely made up to rep- 
resent what they optimistically believe 
to be characterizations of tramps, 
Hebrews, Teutonic gentry or simple- 
tons, the last-mentioned portrayal being 
very natural and realistic. They hold a 
dialogue in the course of which they emit 
remarks dealing principally with marital 
infelicity and social promiscuity. The 
comedians leave, and a woman principal 
comes on, leading a chorus number. The 
girls trip onto the runway passing 
through the orchestra above the heads 
of the audience. The boys perk up—this 
is what they have been waiting for. 

On the runway the feverish females 
undulate their diaphragms, posteriors 
heaving and tossing. This style of work 
is known in the trade variously as “hip- 
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waving,” “cooch dancing,” or simply 
“cooching.” The customers display keen 
enjoyment. Now it will be noticed that 
although the ladies of the ensemble are 
almost in their birthday clothes, the 
principal is surrounded by enough 
clothing to build a good-sized tent. This 
is an application of the psychological 
principle that that which is concealed 
is attractive. Were the principal to ap- 
pear stripped at once, she would hold 
little appeal. And so what the trade 
knows as “strip-teasing” is utilized. 
After the girls have gone back and forth 
on the runway two or three times, the 
principal comes on alone and sings. At 
first, she seems as shy and demure as 
Priscilla, But at the end of her song, 
she coyly conveys by gesture that she 
may be persuaded to take off her clothes 
and stay to tea, if the audience proves 
hospitable. The patrons applaud wildly. 
She reappears, and with seeming re- 
luctance and shame, removes her dress. 
In response to repeated encores, she 
comes on again and again, each time 
ridding herself of further impedimenta 
and indicating that, if coaxed, she may 
take off more. She finally reaches a 
point where her attire is so scant as to 
invite pneumonia, and where any further 
divestment would result in a summary 
trip to the police station. When this limit 
has been reached, and the audience 
realizes that it is not feasible for the 
poor girl to pose as September Morn, 
she is allowed to depart. 

These runway numbers, with their 
hip-waving and strip-teasing, are the 
high lights of the performance. During 
the intervals between them the audience 
is regaled with bedroom scenes and other 
esthetic burlesque material. Situations 
or bits are presented showing a husband 
discovering his wife in the arms of a 
lover and becoming irate merely be- 
cause the lover is smoking the husband’s 
cigars; a newly married couple exhibit- 
ing diffidence toward preparing to em- 
brace Morpheus, and other scenes of 
equally high moral tone. 


or variety the patrons are diverted 

by unadorned chorus ladies posing as 
statues (living pictures); an Oriental 
dancer striving energetically to dis- 
locate her spine, during which process 
her gyrations make Little Egypt seem 
motionless in comparison; a burlesque 
moaning that she was a good gal once, 
or a hard-faced prima donna sobbing 
that Red-Light Rose may be somebody’s 
sister—all this to fill up time between 
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runway numbers while the chorus 
maidens change from one ounce of gauze 
to another. 

Such is the new burlesque show. Now 
most of this is pretty indifferent stuff. 
The comedians’ humor is elemental and 
elementary. The wheezes are ancient 
and decrepit. The material is moth- 
eaten. The singing and dancing savor 
not of the esthetic, but rather of the 
stag or smoker. There is naught of 
sweetness and light. To persons pos- 
sessed of sensibilities, much of it must 
be boresome. 

Then why is it that burlesque con- 
tinues to attract an ever-widening circle 
of devotees? Why the success? The an- 
swer is the girls. Burlesque serves up 
the girls, with their sex appeal raised 
to the nth degree and their clothing cut 
to the bone. Because of the girls, all 
else is endured. 

The fact is that girls, so far as the 
masculine majority is concerned, satisfy 
the basic entertainment need. Combine 
woman and song, and an atmosphere of 
gayety, perhaps spurious, is produced. 
It was ever so. On the frontier the dance 
hall girls supplied it. In the colorful era 
of the San Francisco Barbary Coast, 
signs in front of the honky-tonks read 
“Come in and see our girls.” Today the 
same demand must be satisfied. Every 
purveyor of theatrical fare has realized 
the necessity of including the girls on 
his menu. 

The burlesque producer well knows 
what it is that is keeping him in auto- 
mobiles, and so he is doing everything 
in his power to render better service. 
The runway brings the hip-agitators as 
near to the spectators as possible with- 
out having them actually sitting in the 
customers’ laps. But that is not enough. 
The audience must be made to feel at 
home, and to this end various devices 
are employed. In some theatres chorus 
girls serve as ushers, and in the per- 
formance of their duties they are not 
encumbered with superabundance of 
wardrobe. One enterprising manager 
has arranged to have the coryphees 
dance with the customers before the 
show and during intermission. Another 
variation is to have the hired girl friends 
personally instruct the patrons in the 
art of the dance. Sometimes the frantic 
females dance up and down the aisles. 
All this is calculated to make of the cast 
and audience one big, happy family. 
One waits with anticipation tinged with 
trepidation to see what further meas- 
ures will be adopted to enhance family 
bliss and contentment. 

And what of the girls themselves? 
Theirs might not seem to be a singularly 
attractive occupation. The work they 
are required to do is not only laborious 





and taxing, but subjects its practitioners 
to disesteem and ofttimes insult. Nor is 
their pay stupendous. Yet the producers 
have no difficulty in recruiting choris- 
ters. It was not ever so, for in other 
times to enter burlesque was a last re- 
sort. Consequently the former burlesque 
girls were antiquated and often adipose 
matrons. This is all changed. Now the 
chorines are young and sprightly; in 
fact, ninety per cent of the burlesque 
houris today are still in their teens. 
Most of them hope to use burlesque 
merely as a stepping stone to higher 











IN THE UNDRESSED OPERA 


The comedians represent the height of ludicrous- 
ness, the chorus girls try to represent sex appeal 
for the masses, with minimum costumes 


things. Most of them remain seemingly 
untouched by their work, and lead lives 
comparable in virtue to those of stenog- 
raphers. They are a sentimental, ro- 
mantic lot. They worship and feel 
maternal toward the men of their com- 
panies. They consume large quantities 
of love-story magazines. Some even sup- 
port husbands. But to the customers out 
front they’re just a bevy of “red hot 
mammas.” Though they continue in 
their profession, few like it. “It’s no 
fun going out there and shaking,” is the 
way they express it. But it is a living, 
and it’s honest work. It isn’t dull. And 
they may reach Broadway or Holly- 
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wood. Recruits, therefore, are plentiful. 

One of the most important factors in 
the growth of burlesque has been the 
rise of the burlesque stock company. 
Stock burlesque has patent advantages 
over traveling or wheel burlesque. The 
chief one is that stock burlesque can 
take mere liberties, be more off-color, 
get away with more, wear less. The 
stock organization, working constantly 
at one theatre in one city, can know just 
how far the police will let it go, and 
can undress its company and allow its 
comedians latitude accordingly. Variety, 
the theatrical magazine, says: “They 
[the burlesque patrons] have come to 
take casually feminine displays that 
would have created a riot a dozen years 
ago.” Each year the burlesque producers 
have been tearing their hair in efforts 
to subtract inches from costumes and 
make them more diaphanous, and never- 
theless keep from meeting the judge. 
Once in a while a producer gets religion, 
and attempts to put clothes on the ladies 
and whitewash the humor, but the box 
office suffers so measurably when he does 
that he abandons this immaculate con- 
ception in haste. 

Stock burlesque is the leader in new 
and daring departures, and profits ac- 
cordingly. Two decades ago, stock bur- 
lesque was unknown. Today no sizable 
city is without at least one stock com- 
pany, and the large urban centers have 
many. Stock burlesque has the advan- 
tage, and is developing so rapidly that 
it threatens serious impairment of the 
earnings of the traveling companies. It 
is, in fact, causing the itinerant pro- 
ducers to bestir themselves. That the 
migratory organization views competing 
stock companies with alarm is evidenced 
by the fact that the Mutual Burlesque 
Association has recently substituted a 


"| policy of stock burlesque at one or two 
' of its theatres during a regular season— 


an unheard-of departure. There’s a 
battle waging. 

Burlesque is what its patrons want it 
to be, and their wants are the result of 
what they themselves are. The average 
audience is drawn largely from workers 
in factory and shop, people who rarely, 
if ever, witness any other type of stage 
performance. They are sons of toil, 
plain, uneducated, and untroubled by 
abstruse reflection. They know nothing 
of subtlety. For them sublimation is 
difficult. Their interests and lives are 
narrow and circumscribed. Sex in their 
lives is all-important and ever-present. 
It is dirty, and to see sex paraded be- 
fore them, burlesqued and _ travestied, 
has all the naughtiness attached to the 
violation of a taboo. 

Since the spectators are not mental 
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>> Death Comes to a Crusader << 
The New York World Passes—Arch-Foe of Corruption 


NARROW ROOM, two-thirds the 

length of a city block. Yellow 

wainscoting, once white walls and 
a gray, sound-absorbing ceiling, gos- 
samered and dusty under the glare of 
long rows of lamps. One window open- 
ing on City Hall Park, two on a glimpse 
of the East River, all the others on 
towering brick walls across a slit of a 
street. A line of pillars arabesqued by 
inky hands. Phalanxes of telephones, 
pyramiding newspaper files, an always 
littered floor. At either end of the room 
the desks of authority. Between them 
serried typewriter desks, edge to edge, 
and a separate group fashioned into a 
‘great H. A bulletin board barnacled 
with importances and impertinences. 
Letter boxes and a shelf of directories 
burying a dictionary dogeared to twice 
its natural size. 

Empty, as shabby and forbidding a 
room as any loft. Filled with the men who 
made The World, a vivid, irresistible 
room. And it was there, in the city room, 
that The World was made—The World 
whose passing on the Black Friday of 
February 27 was as real a tragedy out- 
side the organization as it was inside; 
The World that no hyphen can bring 
back or keep alive in spirit or in fact. 

This is no arbitrary, symbolism. The 
World became, and remained, great be- 
cause it held close and understanding 
touch with the people of its community, 
and it is in city rooms that such touches 
are made and kept—and lost. More 
than ninety per cent of The World’s cir- 
culation Tay in the metropolitan area; 
less than eighty per cent of the circula- 
tion of the Times and the Herald Trib- 
une is there. The World was a New 
York paper; its interests and its sym- 
pathies were of New York. To a pe- 
culiar degree it had, as well, the cos- 
mopolitanisms of New York, and in the 
breadth of its range its essentially local 
emphasis was not always realized. It 
was an emphasis as true of form as it 
was of content, and its influence was as 
real outside New York as it was within. 
Because of it, its editorial and critical 
opinions were awaited and heeded. Be- 
cause of it, it became preeminently a 
“newspaperman’s paper,” and number- 
less ways it pointed will still be fol- 
lowed though it treads them no more. 

This intimacy with its people was The 
World’s oldest tradition. Six days after 
Joseph Pulitzer bought it from Jay 
Gould in 1883 it began its first cam- 
paign in their behalf—a demand that 
the Brooklyn Bridge (just being brought 
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to completion) should be free. Two 
years later it attained its first great 
success—the building through popular 
subscription of the pedestal for Bar- 
tholdi’s Statue of Liberty. By 1889, 
when the cornerstone of the $2,500,000- 
building on Park Row was laid, it was 
no mere figure of speech when Mr. 
Pulitzer declared that this edifice owes 
its existence to the public; that its ar- 
chitect is popular favor; that its every 
stone comes from the public and rep- 
resents public approval for public serv- 
ices rendered. 

Each year that passed thereafter had 
its contribution to the common good. 
The list is far too long for even a sum- 
mary, but those were golden years in 
newspaper history which were marked 
by such achievements as T'he World’s 
revelations of life insurance company 
corruption and the Hughes investiga- 
tion that ensued, and by The World’s 
munificent contribution to the freedom 
of the press in thwarting the Govern- 
ment’s claim to the right to allege and 
prosecute for libel which followed the 
uncovering of the Panama Canal 
scandals. 

Steadily the record lengthened until 
in fourteen years nine of the Columbia 
University prizes for distinguished 
journalistic accomplishment diplomas 
came to The World: in 1917 to Herbert 
Bayard Swope for his brilliant dis- 
patches from Germany in 1916; in 1920 
to John J. Leary, Jr., for his chronicles 
of the coal strike of 1919; in 1921 to 
Louis Seibold for his historic interview 
with Woodrow Wilson; to the paper it- 
self in 1922 for its baring of the Ku 
Klux Klan and in 1924 for its story of 
Martin Tabert and peonage in Florida; 
in 1922, 1925 and 1929 to Rollin Kirby 
for his cartoons. In 1929 the diploma 
and medal for public service came to 
the Evening World. 

It is a singular and a significant thing 
that of these awards only that to the 
Evening World was on the editorial 
side. For Mr. Pulitzer, Don C. Seitz 
has said, “the editorial page was the 
paper.” Nothing else engaged his at- 
tention, his suggestions, his criticism, his 
aspirations as it did. Nothing repaid 
him more fully than it did, it may be 
added, for throughout his lifetime under 
William H. Merrill and Frank I. Cobb, 
and after his death under Mr. Cobb and 
Walter Lippmann it was the foremost 
forum of opinion in America. No more 


thrilling newspaper narrative has ever 
been written than John L. Heaton’s T'he 
Story of a Page which tells what the 
editorial writers of The World did for 
their generation. Its one lack is Mr. 
Heaton’s careful suppression of his own 
part in the splendid contribution. 

Extraordinary distinction came _ to 
The World because of its editorial page. 
No newspaper, perhaps, was ever more 
heartily or more widely acclaimed than 
was it for the vision and the vigor, often 
the vehemence, of its views. Yet the fact 
remains that The World’s strongest ap- 
peal to its people and its firmest hold 
upon their affection and support lay in 
its news pages. It thought their thoughts, 
it cherished their hopes, it spoke their 
language, it fought their fights. Their 
recognition of this found expression in 
the fact that readers of The World grew 
in number to a million a day, a figure 
maintained until the end. (I do not 
speak of circulation, it is to be noted. 
That average for the past ten years has 
been 350,000.) 

In terms of financial return the rec- 
ord was even more extraordinary. 
Joseph Pulitzer bought The World for 
cash, from earnings of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. From the day of its pur- 
chase not a dollar of borrowed money 
was ever used in the conduct or the ex- 
pansion of The World. It never sold a 
share of stock or a bond. Even when 
it was driving on the reefs and Herbert, 
Ralph and Joseph Pulitzer declared in 
court that only $500,000 of available 
funds remained, every dollar ot that rep- 
resented earnings held in reserve. 

When the Pulitzer Building was 
erected at a cost of- $2,500,000 Joseph 
Pulitzer was so proud of the fact that 
The World’s own money built it he got 
a certificate from the county clerk at- 
testing it. Not even during his spec- 
tacular and costly fight with William 
Randolph Hearst was it necessary for 
him to seek even temporary outside aid, 
and Mr. Hearst testified later that he 
was compelled to draw $8,000,000 from 


his father’s estate to cover his expenses. — 


So it went through the years, and it is 
probable that no other newspaper prop- 
erty in the United States can show a like 
record. Five years ago the rebuilding 
of the press rooms of The World en- 
tailed a cost of more than $2,000,000— 
all paid from earnings. An adjunct 
plant erected across Frankfort street 
cost another $500,000—paid from earn- 
ings. A Harlem plant for the Evening 
World which was constructed last year 
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cost $150,000—paid from earnings. 

How, then, was it possible for so 
great and so powerful an organization 
to reach such straits as those pictured 
in the petition to the court? 

Many answers 
have been offered to 
this question; many 
more will be. Per- 
haps the true an- 
swer may never be 
found. It is possible, 
however, to set forth 
some of the factors. 

From the begin- 
ning the Evening 
World was finan- 
cially a hindrance 
rather than an aid. 
Mr. Seitz character- 
ized it in his life of 
Joseph Pulitzer as 
requiring The 
World to do two dol- 
lars of work for one 


dollar of return. 
There were few 
years when both 


The World and the 


a great deal of it. The World, however, 
and to an even greater extent the Sun- 
day World, went abruptly into the red. 
Too late, as it proved, effort was made 
to shift advertising support to these 
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F. P. A. came over from the Tribune 
with his “Conning Tower.” Heywood 
Broun, already doing theatrical criti- 
cism, was dowered with a column, “It 
Seems To Me.” Laurence Stallings, then 
a copy editor, intro- 
duced daily  criti- 
cisms of books and 
bookmen in “The 
First Reader.” 
Presently Alexander 
Woollcott came to 
do theatres; Samuel 
Chotzinoff came to 
do music; Frank 
Sullivan began his 
whimsicalities; Al- 
bert Frueh, incom- 
parable among cari- 
caturists, was ap- 
pearing daily — 
presently, in a word, 
the whole character 
of The World had 
been changed. 
Changed, because 
a new mood came 
to the news columns 
as well as to these 


Evening World For seventeen years The World’s political cartoonist, Mr. Kirby rivalled the great Nast in personi- others. Things The 


made money, though 
most of the years 
until 1927 were fat. 
When the earnings of one rose the earn- 
ings of the other fell; there came a time 
when the Evening World was not making 
money at all. Then the device was hit 
upon of offering to advertisers space in 
“the three Worlds.” They might use the 
space as they chose in the morning, the 
evening or the Sunday editions. The 
solicitors emphasized the advantages of 
the Evening; its lineage grew steadily 
and presently it was making money, and 








CRUSADER 


As editor of The World, the late Frank I. Cobb 
made the editorial page preeminent among 
American dailies. 


fying and crucifying the organizations opposed by The World. The figure of the G. O. P. shown Wiel t- had 
here is considered one of his best creations. Mr. Kirby won his third Pulitzer prize with this cartoon, "' 0'™@ A 


which appeared in The World in 1929. 


papers, but what were solicitors to do 
who had, so shortly before, acclaimed 
the superior opportunities of the Eve- 
ning World? The real turn in the af- 
fairs of The World came in 1929 when 
the total losses were more than $750,- 
000, and the Evening World barely 
broke even. The next year the Evening 
World shifted its balance to the other 
side of the ledger and total losses ex- 
ceeded $1,500,000. 

Meantime, an extraordinary change 
was being brought about in the clientele 
of The World. Herbert Bayard Swope 
had become executive editor. An edi- 
torial council had been created at whose 
table sat Ralph Pulitzer, who was be- 
coming more and more active in routine 
affairs; Florence D. White, the general 
manager; Frank I. Cobb, the editor; 
John O’Hara Cosgrave, the Sunday 
editor, and Mr. Swope. Three times a 
week they reviewed the past and looked 
into the future. A new conception took 
form of the place The World might oc- 
cupy in New York. Without sacrificing 
in any sense its popular appeal or with- 
out mitigating in any way its sense of 
popular responsibility, it was proposed 
to introduce an intellectual emphasis— 
something that no newspaper was then 
doing in New York if, indeed, any news- 
paper ever had. 

The consequence was the “op.ed. 
page,” the page opposite the editorial. 





never 

done before became 

part of its routine 
—Wall Street and its markets were 
given pages instead of the traditional 
columns; 
place of fixed importance. Such features 
as News Outside the Door, This World 
We Live In and All in the Day’s Work 
were introduced. In less than two years 
the clientele of The World had been 
made over sixty per cent—an unparal- 
leled achievement. It wasa better news- 


sports were expanded to a 
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NEWSBOY 
Starting as a newsboy in Indianapolis, Roy W. 
Howard has risen to the chairmanship of direc- 
tors of Scripps-Howard newspapers, which now 
acquire the once mighty World newspapers 
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Outlook and Independent 


b> The New Books < 


The Week’s Reading 


6c HE Quick and the Dead” by 
Gamaliel Bradford (Houghton, 


Mifflin $3.50). Leaving the great 
figures of the past, Gamaliel Bradford 
attempts in this volume of essays, psy- 
chographs (his own word) of seven 
contemporaries. Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Lenin are dead, but they are as living a 
part of our world as Edison and Ford, 
Mussolini and Calvin Coolidge, and the 
difficulty which the psychographer en- 
counters when he turns his camera upon 
the present is evident from the first page 
of this book. Mr. Bradford is entirely 
fair. It is remarkable how little his own 
feelings about his subjects have gotten 
in the way of his impersonal and rather 
icy lens. Only in the case of Henry Ford 
can one find a touch of malice, and who 
can blame Mr. Bradford for that? What 
he says is true. But if the writer can 
keep his feelings out of the way, the 
reader cannot. Your reviewer, for in- 
stance, is quite sure that Mr. Bradford’s 
camera was not big enough for its sub- 
ject when it was turned on Wilson. You 
may think the same of the psychograph 
of Mussolini or that of Coolidge. Mr. 
Bradford makes more of the statesmen 
than he does of the inventor or the motor 
magnate. Writing of Roosevelt, he in- 
terests himself most in Roosevelt’s 
escape from reality, and in the quality 
of his thinking. He says, “He did not 
stop to think what a cruel reflection upon 
life it is that the best thing in it is the 
passion which makes us forget it’’; and, 
of Roosevelt’s thinking, “the breadth 
was greater than the depth”; and, of the 
“unreality of forced optimism” (a com- 
mon American trait), he describes Roose- 
velt as “forcing optimism, forcing en- 
joyment with the desperate instructive 
appreciation that if he let the pretense 
drop for a moment, the whole scheme of 
things would vanish away.” Writing of 
Wilson, Mr. Bradford says that “the 
rocklike persistence of the convictions 
seems to be the thing that stands out 
with most of his associates and will be 
likely to stand out in history.” He 
speaks of “intellectual arrogance,” of 
“the emphasis on being loved, not on 
loving,” and of the “lofty ideal aims of 
Wilson’s political life,’ but his last 
words on Wilson, true as they are, 
adequate. Your re- 


scarcely seem 


viewer finds nothing to quote in the 
papers on Edison or Ford, except the 
words of Wilson which Mr. Bradford 
himself quotes in speaking of Ford’s 
great decision that history is “bunk”— 
“The worst possible enemy to society 


is the man who with a strong faculty for 
reasoning and for action is cut loose in 
his standards of judgment from the 
past.” In his essay on Lenin, prefaced 
by a most disarming paragraph, one 
finds that Mr. Bradford has been espe- 
cially impressed by the curiously de- 
humanized figure which Lenin presented 
to the world, and by his scorn for the 
very individuals of the proletariat into 
whose hands he hoped to place his re- 
made world. Mussolini appears in Mr, 


Most Discussed Books 


This list of ten best-selling books is com- 
piled from reports sent to the Outlook 
each week by wire from the following 
representative bookshops: 
BRENTANO’s, New .York; ScCRANTOMS, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGcs, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PILLot Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BirpD THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’s Book STorE, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; STEWART KIDD, Cincinnati; 
J. K. Guu, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CoRNER 
Book Storg Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Fiction 
Grand Hotel, by Vicki Baum: Doubleday Doran. 
A fine translation of a German novel, the drama- 
tization of which is Broadway’s favored child. 
Reviewed January 7. 
Reader, I Married Him, by Anne Green: Dutton. 
Another delightful novel by the author of The 
Selbys. Reviewed February 18. 
Back Street, by Fannie Hurst: Cosmopolitan. 
Striking characterizations and heavy sob-stuff in 
a dramatic story of a rich man’s faithful mistrcss. 
Reviewed January 28. 
Imperial Palace, by Arnold Bennett: Doubleday 
Doran. A great London hotel is the real heroine 
of this long novel in which the overwhelming 
wealth of detail obscures the interest of char- 
acters and plot. Bennett’s best in many years. 
Reviewed in issue of December 17. 
The Bitter Tea of General Yen, by Grace Zaring 
Stone: Bobbs-Merrill. Delightfully told adventures 
of an American girl in revolutionary China. Re- 
viewed October 22. 


Non-Fiction 
Hard Lines, by Ogden Nash: Simon & Schuster. 
Riotous light verse, much of which has appeared 
in the New Yorker. Reviewed January 28. 
Education of a Princess, by Marie, Grand Duchess 
of Russia: Viking Press. The autobiography of the 
first cousin to Russia’s last Czar. Reviewed 
January 7. 
Boners, by Dr. Seuss and A. Abingdon: Viking. 
Reviewed in this. issue. 
Lincoln the Man, by Edgar Lee Masters: Dodd, 
Mead. A partisan rather than judicial biography. 
Reviewed February 18. 
The Science of Life, by Wells, Huxley and Wells: 
Doubleday, Doran. Science and its relation to life 
in two volumes. Reviewed February 4. 


Bradford’s portrait just as he appears 
to most of us—‘‘he identifies himself 
with, merges himself in, the grandeur 
and the glory of Italy.” The comparison 
to Napoleon in the “strange tangle of 
dream and reality .... of hardest, 
closest grip on fact with the maddest 
reveries,” is not one that the Duce 
would enjoy. In the final essay on Cool- 
idge, “The Genius of the Average,” Mr. 
Bradford is at his very best. In the case 
of all these men, ambition is found to be 
the ruling passion, not vulgar ambition, 
but ambition inextricably interwoven 
with idealism and, usually, with a re- 
forming spirit. A readable and often 


provocative book, but not one of 
Gamaliel Bradford’s best. 


cerpuuHe Name of Action” by Graham 

Greene (Doubleday, Doran $2.50). 
Lovers of romance in the high tradition 
should rejoice in this young English 
writer. His first novel, The Man Within, 
was a promise, fulfilled in the new book. 
Reviewers cannot pay any attention to 
the jacket descriptions of books, but 
readers usually do, and they should not 
be turned aside from The Name of 
Action by the portentous description 
“psychological melodrama.” Psychology 
there certainly is and melodrama, but 
both are subordinated to and embodied 
in a spirited narrative, sensitive charac- 
terizations and fine descriptions. Mr. 
Greene is a cousin of Stevenson’s, and 
there is, oddly enough, some resemblance 
to Stevenson’s in the young novelist’s 
work. The interest in style is strong. 
At times the figures are a little over- 
weighted and hint at the possibility of 
Greene’s falling into the fault of 
preciousness. But as a rule they are 
graceful and apt. Such a phrase as 
“he saw her pride run down like a flag”’ 
is typical of Greene’s originality and 
skill. The excellent story of T’he Name 
of Action concerns an episode in the life 
of a young English millionaire guided 
by nothing “save the quick changes of 
desire.” Dreaming of barricades and 
cheers, this man finances a revolution in 
a little Rhineland republic, and falls 
in love with the adventurous wife of the 
dictator whom he seeks to depose. The 
dictator is deposed, but not by smuggled 
guns. The story closes in irony. The 
conqueror and the conquered, romantics 
in a practical world, the dictator who 
“would bind men with clean chains” and 
the lad who kissed a shadow on the gar- 
den wall are swept away on a blast of 
harsh laughter. Your reviewer commends 
this to readers who demand story and 
style. 


cerprvue Sophisticates” by Gertrude 

T Atheston (Liveright $2.50). Ex- 
cept for the opportunity which it gives 
for a sharp and clever picture of her 
group of “sophisticates,” this novel 
offers Mrs. Atherton very little scope. 
The story is of a young woman in a 
middle western town who, married from 
school to the town millionaire, spends a 
few chrysalis years spinning her hatred 
of her husband into an unlovely cocoon, 
and then emerges as an intellectual but- 
terfly. She queens it over a salon of 
smart chatterers. The millionaire hus- 
band is murdered; the young wife is 
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arrested and her friends and protégés 
believe her guilty and rejoice in this so 
modern that it is positively “primordial” 
gesture. The working out of the situation 
allows Mrs. Atherton space for little 
side comments on endocrinology, small 
town charity, business methods, depres- 
sion and so forth. But the novel is by no 
means worthy of Mrs. Atherton’s 
powers. 


6¢CVYMPATHETIC to Bare Feet’ by 

Jonathan Leonard (Viking Press 
$2.50). Leonard is a very skilful, vigor- 
ous and original writer who should be 
better known than he is. There is noth- 
ing esoteric about this novel except its 
rather heavily underscored title. The 
story has to do with an egotistical and 
bombastic old inventor who tries to 
shape up and straighten out and put to- 
gether the lives of his granddaughter 
and other young people just as he has 
shaped and straightened and put to- 
gether his famous box-making machine. 
The machine bites, so to speak, the hand 
that fed it, “unfilial,” one of the charac- 
ters calls it. But the granddaughter is 
equally recalcitrant, only, being human, 
the anguish is hers and not her grand- 
father’s, for he can smash up humans 
as well as machines. The character of 
the inventor, Daniel Mannister, is a 
striking one, drawn with bold yet care- 
ful lines. And the restless turmoil of 
young people in a mill town, struggling 
with social distinctions, with problems 
of conduct and with the exhausting 
sameness of village life, is brilliantly 
suggested. An undercurrent of sardonic 
mirth runs through the novel, and a 
fantastic touch is given by the handling 
of some scenes and by a certain repeti- 
tion of phrases. 


c¢QuanctuaRy” by William Faulkner 

(Cape and Smith $2.50). Wil'iam 
Faulkner’s exclusive interest in vicious 
and degenerate characters is likely some 
time to put a sharp limit to the value of 
his work. But in this novel it enables 
him to present a horrifying morality 
play on the theme of Don’t Monkey 
With the Buzz-Saw. And _ his harsh, 
sullen style, admirably suited to the 
scenes which he describes, is far clearer 
and more direct than in his previous 
books. No key is needed to unlock this 
story of what happens to children who 
break the law for fun when they fall 
foul of men and women who break it 
for money. A drunken boy and a silly 
girl find their way into a tumble-down 
house in the Tennessee woods. They are 
looking for whiskey. What they get is 
told with insistent strokes like a ham- 
mer pounding the letters of the theme 
into sheet iron. The story peters out 


and would have been as, if not more, 
effective if it had not been continued to 
novel length. This novel will not please, 
but it can scarcely fail to interest. Un- 
relieved by warmth, only grudgingly 
pitiful, shot by flashes of grim humor, 
it is a powerful book, and one bound to 
add considerably to its author’s reputa- 
tion. 


c6rPVHE Good Hope” by Henry Sydnor 

Harrison (Houghton, Mifflin $2). 
For a contrast to Mr. Faulkner’s brutal 
melodrama, but a contrast that is fair 
enough because so typically American, 
the reader may turn to this posthumous 
novel, a very short one, by the author 
of Queed and V. V.’s Eyes, books once 
very popular and still readable for their 
freshness, humor and delightful charac- 
terizations. The Good Hope is the story 
of a modern miracle, of how a young 
man who had been a plodder, then a 
gambler in stocks with money to burn, 
then a victim of the market crash and 
almost a suicide, was saved by the in- 
tervention of deathless love. This is 
naturally a sentimental tale; but it 
escapes mawkishness because of the 
clever and restrained way in which the 
dream quality of the miracle scenes is 
suggested. The characters are ably 
handled and the atmosphere of the 1929 
panic in New York is perfectly con- 
veyed. Harrison was an able writer. 
This novel shows that his hand did not 
lose its cunning. A great many people 
will weep over this little story—nothing 
to be ashamed of either. 

Frances Lamont Rossins. 


6egryADILLac” by Agnes C. Laut 

(Bobbs, Merrill $3.75). It is in- 
deed surprising to know that this is the 
first biography of Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac, who was second only to Fron- 
tenac in the French advance toward 
what is now our Northwestern territory, 
long commander at Mackinac, and 
founder of Detroit. There are reasons, 
however, for this lack of recognition: 
the French power in America dwindled ; 
Cadillac’s latter life was turgid and not 
fortunate; the records bearing on his 
adventures and services were so frag- 
mentary that Parkman threw up his 
hands and gave up the task of dis- 
entangling. Fortunately in our day much 
new material has been found in Paris, 
Quebec, New Orleans, Moscow and 
elsewhere. Out of this Miss Laut, a 
practised writer and long a student of 
our midwestern and western history, has 
made a clear and picturesque account 
of Cadillac’s fights with Indians and 
English, his brilliant explorations, his 
romantic adventures, and his misfor- 
tunes. 
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MOUNTAIN HOMESPUN 
By Frances L. Goodrich 


An account of the people 
and the crafts of the 
southern Appalachians, 
filled with practical in- 
formation and pictur- 
esque detail. Price $3.00 


SINGING SWAN 
By Margaret Ashmun 


THE 


A lively biography of 
Anna Seward, her liter- 
ary combat with Dr. 
Johnson, and her ac- 
quaintance with Boswell 
and other well-known 
18th century figures. 
Price $3.50 
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66) RoLoGur” by Charles S. Brooks 

(Harcourt, Brace $3). In former 
volumes Mr. Brooks has made his read- 
ers companions in little journeys to 
nooks and byways in England. Now, in 
Prologue, he takes us with him into the 
pleasant places of his own childhood 
and youth. He uses as his prism to re- 
produce the colors and shadows of 
memory, that “rare mood which holds 
the sunset within a paragraph and 
tragedy’s dark flame in the shallows of 
an ink-pot.’’ Happily for the reader, 
his experiences were mostly cheerful; 
the pictures are joyous and are thrown 
on the screen with humor and imagina- 
tion. The Henry Marston of the narra- 
tive was indeed a lucky boy to have for 
his play and plots a rare attic in a fine 
old house with secret hiding places and 
stores of material for adventure. And 
when he came to Yale he found in New 
Haven old lines of family and friendly 
association. He seems to have had an 
instinct for remembering or acquiring 
pleasant things and enjoyable memories. 
In one tiny point, however, his New 
Haven memory is at fault; for, if he saw 
students bouncing balls “at the corner 
of Chapel Street and Elm,” he did 
something that Euclid couldn't, i.e., 
made two parallel lines meet. Altogether, 
the volume is charming in its sensitive 
and receptive moods and its quietly per- 
suasive, friendly outlook on life. 

R. D. Townsenp. 


Behind the Blurbs 


As Sir Patrick O'Connor murdered? 

Let M. P. Shiel tell you about it in 
The Black Bow', written in the intricate 
English of which, whether you like it or 
not, he certainly is master. But we doubt 
if you'll guess the explanation of the 
mysterious goings on at Clonnach that 
night of the flood, when the banshee 
wailed and the baronet died, nor what 
parts were taken by Monk, the butler, 
Foy, the baronet’s niece, and Dr. White- 
Deighton, his physician. But Agnes 
Heygate guessed right in a remarkable 
piece of detective work. * * * Frederic 
F. Van De Water has written another 
good one, Havoc’, wherein the aunt of 
the criminologist, Benedict Garr, is mur- 
dered near her camp in the Canadian 
woods, how and by whom nobody knows. 
The hard-boiled cop, Captain Levine, 
late of the New York police, has his 
theories, and so has the sardonic Garr, 
and between these two is a duel of wits 
which ends in an entirely logical but 
most surprising manner. This one will 
make you laugh and make you jump— 
what more do you want? * *% & An ex- 


1. Vanguard, $2.00. 
2. Crime Club, $1.00. 





cellent little book for the traveler who 
has never visited Sicily and wants to 
know what he will find there, is High 
Spots of Sicily’, by Arnold Wood. In its 
59 pages it gives a complete and succinct 
account of the island, its towns, scenery 
and antiquities—enough to whet the 
appetite of the traveler, and to give him 
a clear idea when he gets there of the 
things he will most want to see. * * * 
Murder Madness’ is one of those thrill- 
ers that live up to their titles. The 
Master had discovered a poison that 
drove its victims slowly and ferociously 
insane. And he had a neat little scheme 
for getting control of the entire world. 
Slip a little of this dope in some un- 
suspecting diplomat’s food, and the 
diplomat becomes his slave. Word of 
all this had reached Washington, and 
Charley Ross went down to South 
America to investigate. He stole air- 
planes, dodged poison, pistolled, bombed 
and slugged his enemies, and by the 
exercise of almost super-fictional re- 
sourcefulness and nerve, brought the 
Master to nought. He had time in the 
lulls to get him a girl, too. Plenty ex- 
citing. *  * John Held, Jr., has written 
a short novel, Women Are Necessary’, 
which is what you might call grim—the 
story of the making of a prostitute. 
Edna, an ordinary small town girl, 
doesn’t seem to get a fair break from 
the day she is picked up by the brush 
salesman to the night when she puts the 
rubber tube from the gas jet in her 
mouth. It is very simply and baldly told, 
and the conversations are excellent, but 
it seems somehow intrinsically unreal 
to us. Read in twenty years, when the 
slang is out of date, this unreality will be 
more apparent. * % “ Some of the 
schoolboy howlers in Boners® may be 
synthetic, and others of a pre-war vin- 
tage, but practically all of them are 
sparkling and stimulating. As a sample: 
“Little is known about the prophet Eli- 
jah, except that he once went for a 
cruise with a widow.” 
Water R. Brooks. 


3. Sears, $1.50. 

4. By Murray Leinster: Brewer & Warren, $2.00. 
5. Vanguard, $2.00. 

6. Viking, $1.00. 
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Gramophonia 
Notable New Recordings 


SCHAIKOWSKY in a light and 
orchestrally brilliant mood is given 
to us by Brunswick in Capriccio 
Italien as played by Alois Melichar and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra‘. It 
takes up three twelve-inch sides and 
the fourth is appropriately enough de- 
voted to the same orchestra’s rendition 
of the same composer’s Polonaise from 
the opera, Eugen Onegin. As usual in 
the Polydor recordings which Brunswick 
re-press for American distribution the 
disks are uncommonly neat and clear 
from the standpoint of reproduction and 
can be recommended. 
Brunswick also perform a useful func- 


tion for students of music when they , 


issue Et Incarnatus Est and Alleluja’, 
two interesting examples of Mozart’s 
religious music which one would other- 
wise probably have difficulty in hear- 
ing. They are well performed by a so- 
prano named Hedwig von Debicka and 
an orchestra under Julius Priiwer. 

However, the best recording of a com- 
paratively short orchestral selection that 
I have come across for a long time is Dr. 
Karl Muck’s playing of the familiar 
Siegfried-Idyll with members of the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra®*. Perfec- 
tion is the only word to describe Dr. 
Muck’s interpretation of the beautiful 
Wagnerian tone poem, and the record- 
ing engineers have done their part of 
the work equally well. 

According to Mr. Pakenham of the 
New York J'imes, there is a small the- 
atre in Montparnasse devoted exclusive- 
ly to the rendition, at a nominal price of 
admission, of the best and latest re- 
cordings. Why don’t the American 
record sellers do something of that sort? 
They could charge just enough to pay 
the rent on the hall and I am sure it 
would be a great stimulus to sales. What 
could be more uncomfortable and dis- 
tracting than the conditions under which 
one has to make record purchases now? 
The only place I have seen anything 
similar in America is on the boardwalk 
in Atlantic City and there the programs 
were none too bright. 

While we're telling the phonograph 
companies how to run their business, I'd 
also like to know why the one American 
“torch singer” who puts over the im- 
pression that she really understands 
what she is singing about and how to 
sing it isn’t given more to do. I refer 
to Grace Hayes, who has been absent 
from the disks since last summer. 


O. C.-T. 


1. Brunswick, No. 90126-7. 
2. Brunswick, No. 90129. 
3. His Master’s Voice, No. E.H. 561-2. 
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b> Internationalism << 


As Seen in Recent Books 


WasuHineTon, D.C. 
NTERNATIONALISM is the po- 
litical enigma of the age. Can the 
community of competitive nations 

survive when the political incentive to 
competition is removed? Can interna- 
tional society survive without the sur- 
render of sovereignty? Is the nation 
obsolete? Does the future of the world 
lie between economic and social forces, 
rather than between national and _ po- 
litical forces? The man who can answer 
these questions is wiser than our day 
and generation. 

An unusual book by an unknown New 
York corporation lawyer, who signs 
himself “Wells Wells,” Wilson the Un- 
known (Scribner’s), is a good introduc- 
tion to the contemporary internationalist 
literature. This book outlines a unique 
human intelligence who conspired to 
build a new international society, by 
methods which were not over-nice or 
over-scrupulous, but whose practical 
justification is increased with every 
year. Edmond von Glaise-Horstenau’s 
The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
“mpire (Dutton) is a monument to 
Wilson’s work as an international poli- 
tician, just as C. K. Leith’s World 
Minerals and World Politics (McGraw- 
Hill) is a reminder of the economic 
necessities of mankind which predeter- 
mine international relations. Between a 
political force which can overthrow em- 
pires and the economic bait which 
creates them, what is the result? 

The record of the past is clear. Chris- 
tina Phelps’ interesting and thorough 
study of The Anglo-American Peace 
Movement of the Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (Columbia Press) is the monument 
to a purely sentimental movement which 
collapsed in the face of the Crimean 
War and of the American Civil War. 
Similarly, The International City of 
Tangier, by Graham H. Stuart (Stan- 
ford Press), gives a thorough account 
of that unanswerable argument against 
international administration, the Moroc- 
can port which faces Gibraltar. 

Modern internationalism advances on 
a broader front, but its economic and 
administrative base is still inadequate. 
or example, the editor of The World 
Tomorrow, Mr. Devere Allen, per- 


suasively describes The Fight for Peace 
(Macmillan), tracing the international 
peace movement for a century and re- 
butting arguments against the possi- 
bility of putting an end to war. Simi- 
larly, John Eugene Harley describes 
the “agencies educating for a new 


world” in International Understanding 
(Stanford Press), a hand-book of the 
institutes of politics, endowments and 
foundations, official and unofficial, work- 
ing for peace and understanding. In J. 
Americans (Oxford Press), the adroit 
Salvador de Madaraiaga allows his 
lambent tongue to toy ironically with 
our attitude of detachment towards the 
wonders of the League of Nations. 

Who would discourage or dismiss such 
publications? They are all fine, clean 
and encouraging. And yet, when we come 
down to economic brass tacks, it is dif_i- 
cult to find that international society 
has made any significant advance since 
Wilson forced his colleagues to sign on 
a lamentably few dotted lines at Ver- 
sailles in 1919. Kenneth W. Colegrove’s 
International Control of Aviation 
(World Peace Foundation) reminds us 
that the world has made woefully little 
progress towards accepting and apply- 
ing equitable practice to a new form of 
international intercourse. Nations nego- 
tiate air monopolies on strategic islands 
and refuse to permit competitors to en- 
joy landing facilities. Every nation 
jockeys for aerial advantages and bar- 
gains for its rights. We find an ex- 
Premier of France, M. Edouard Her- 
riot, advocating The United States of 
Europe (Viking Press), in a candid 
statement that Europe must combine in 
order to compete economically to greater 
advantage with the United States and 
Russia. Neither in reduction of trade 
barriers nor of armaments has the world 
followed the lines laid down by Wilson 
in his Fourteen Points, and the economic 
and political struggle is still distracting 
the policies and dissipating the energies 
of the world’s nations. We find as sober 
and soldierly a man as Colonel K. A. 
Bratt of the Swedish army pointing out 
in That Next War? (Harcourt, Brace) 
that the victorious Allies have been 
playing with fire in refusing to live up 
to their engagement to disarm, entered 
into at Versailles, and warning the 
world that if war comes it will be even 
more destructive than the last war. 

The difficulty seems to be that it will 
take time and require readjustments for 
the advantages of practical economic 
internationalism to be realized, while the 
advantages of economic nationalism are 
immediate. Only the compulsion of eco- 
nomic distress or political danger can 
disarm the world’s nationalists, who 
have hitherto found safety in sovereignty 
and profit in power. 

Joun Carter. 
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Boys will be boys, and girls, girls... 
whether they’re 16 or 60! They can 
be themselves in the rollicking, frol- 
icking Tourist third cabin on IMM 
liners. They start having fun in the 
morning, have fun all day, and laugh 
themselves to sleep at night. But 
they do settle down to some serious 
eating three times a day. 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the 
Tourist third cabin liners de luxe, 
Pennland and Westernland. Their en- 
tire Cabin accommodations are de- 
voted exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 


Also delightful Tourist third cabin 
accommodations on such famous 
liners as Majestic, world’s largest ship; 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Britannic, 
Lapland, Adriatic and others. 
Several sailings each week to the 
principal ports of Europe and the 
British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature describ- 
ing our Tourist third cabin in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Can- 
romoumumee ada. Main Office, No.1 Broadway, New 
York. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR - RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


International Mercantile Marine Lines 
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ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Old World 
Scenic 
Beauty 


Air like golden wine. Sun that 
irradiates green fields and 
gently rolling hills revealing 
poetic scenes and touching 
panoramas. Vistas of peaceful 
loveliness flash by as the luxu- 
rious express train speeds 
through a land steeped in vi- 
sions of the long ago which still 
lives in the modern world. What 
rest from the nervous tension 
of ordinary days! To chance 
upon quaint villages and peas- 
ants in picturesque attire. To 
wander through cool woods and 
find native shrines and thatched 
cottages. And then to turn to 
the gaiety of the great cities... 
operas, theaters, cabarets, fash- 
ionable restaurants and jolly 
cafes. The Harz, the Black For- 
est, Bavaria. Honest prices, no 
visa fee, no landing charges. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 
23. GERMAN TOURIST IN- 
FORMATION OFFICE, 665 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Stork's Nest 
in Husum 


“Going to Europe” means going to 
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E ALL EXPENSES 


$475 pays all expenses on sea and land 
to visit Scotland, England, Belgium, Hol- 


land, the Rhine, witzerland, France. 
Write for booklet describing this and other 
sensational travel values. 

952 Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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b> The Latest Plays < 


By OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


AYHEM—that’s all it was. Un- 
fortunately there will be no ap- 
prehension, conviction and pun- 

ishment of the criminals. The law only 
provides for such measures to be di- 
rected against monsters who practice 
crimes against hu- 
man beings. A de- 
lightful book has no 
legal defense. Van- 


i layoff. 
dals_ like Walter = 
Greenough and the music. 
Theatre Assembly the wicked tabloids. 


can take a complete- 
ly charming phan- 
tasy like the late 
Elinor Wylie’s The 
Venetian Glass 
Nephew and subject 
it to all sorts of in- 
dignities. What can 
be done about it? 
Very little. By the 
time dramatic critics 
‘are allowed to view 
the carnage, almost 
all the possible 
harm has been done. 
All that remains for us to do is to try 
to spare the sensibilities of such lovers 
of the book as might be inveigled into 
going to see the play by warning them 
that if they do go they are in for an 
uncommonly uncomfortable evening. 

Not that Ruth Hale’s dramatization 
or Eugene Bonner’s music are bad at 
all. They aren’t, or at least seem not to 
be in comparison with the production. 
“A little opera” is what The Venetian 
Glass Nephew is called in its present 
form. Miss Hale and Mr. Bonner have 
supplied a libretto and a score quite 
in the spirit of the novel, but between 
the direction of Mr. Greenough, the 
acting of practically the entire com- 
pany and the clumsy, unimaginative 
sets, costumes and lighting of a Mr. 
Edgar Bohlman, it just never has a 
chance. 

As a matter of fact, I think it is that 
very phrase, “A little opera,” that is at 
the root of a lot of the trouble. The 
Venetian Glass Nephew really isn’t an 
opera at all of any size. It is slightly 
satiric light comedy in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury costumes involving a postulatory 
acceptance of the possibility of the effi- 
cacy of magic. The music is, and proper- 
ly so, mainly incidental—used to 
heighten the atmospheric and stylistic 
effect. It is never bravura or obtrusive 
and is distinguished by its delicacy and 
charmingly simple melodic qualities. It 


rowdy farce. 


by Edgar Wallace. 


her best. 


calendar year. 


Recommended Current Shows 


Civic Repertory: Last weeks of Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s excellent company before a year’s 


Fine and Dandy: Joe Cook pleasantly mad to 
Five Star Final: Exciting melodrama about 


Girl Crazy: The best musical comedy score in 
town, well played and sung. 

Grand Hotel: Good theatre. 

Mrs. Moonlight: Tender, sentimental English 
play with some laughs, too. 

Oh, Promise Me: Nothing delicate about this 


Once in a Lifetime: Intimating that most of 
the humor in Hollywood is unintended. 
On the Spot: Satiric melodrama about Chicago 


Private Lives: In which deft writing, perfect 
acting and brilliant direction combine. 

Sweet and Low: Three good tunes and Fannie 
Brice and Jim Barton. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street: Interesting, 
if faulty, play with Katharine Cornell at 


The Green Pastures: Deservedly in its second 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow: Philip Barry’s first 
good serious play beautifully acted. 

Vinegar Tree: Imaginary infidelities amusing- 
ly muddled by Mary Boland. 


puts no terrific strain on the vocal pro- 
ficiency of the performers. But there 
was that word “opera.”’ So Mr. Green- 
ough hired some of the members of the 
extinct American Opera Company who 
are not in the movies or the clutches of 
the Shuberts and 
presumably thought 
that because they 
could sing better 
than the average 
actor their acting 
wouldn't matter. 
Granting freely that 
their movements are 
unduly constricted 
by the awkward set- 
tings, there is still 
no excuse for such 
absolutely uncom- 
prehending and 
parrot-like reading 
of lines as the cast 
indulged in—par- 
ticularly George 
Houston and Mary 
Silveira. Even as 
singers they must be 
scolded for making no effort whatsoever 
to make us hear the lyrics of the songs. 

It is all very much too bad, for with 
actors of competence and distinction di- 
rected by some one with a sense of style 
The Venetian Glass Nephew might have 
been the perfect antidote to the vul- 
garity and tastelessness of America’s 
Sweetheart or The Gang’s All Here. 


6¢T) AGiIna Dancer” is one of those 

things in which the young son of a 
millionaire soap manufacturer, returning 
somewhat the worse for wear from an all- 
night party, conceives the idea of prov- 
ing to his snobbish friends that heredity 
is nothing and environment is all by 
turning the new parlor maid into a Rus- 
sian princess. The parlor maid accepts 
the réle of Cinderella quite willingly and. 
after spending several thousand dollars 
of the young man’s fortune on clothes, 
jewelry, and a Rolls-Royce, proceeds to 
humiliate his climbing and snobbish 
friends and relations. The young hero 
complicates matters by falling in love 
with her just as she is about to be ex- 
posed as an impostor, when—believe it 
or not—she is suddenly discovered to be 
a genuine princess and love conquers all. 
Eric Dressler did his best as the heir to 
the soap king’s millions, but no stretch 
of the imagination could make Paging 
Danger appear more than hopelessly 
amateur. 
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>> The New Movies << 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


e>“‘Ten Nights ina Bar-Room” 


OR some reason this brand new, 

all-talking and quite serious version 

of the old temperance play seems 
to be the most interesting film of the 
week, It was pro- 
duced independent- 
ly by a certain Mr. 
L. E. Goetz, who 
vehemently protests 
that he has no con- 
nection whatever 
with any anti-liquor 
group, but is in- 
terested solely in 
box office receipts. 
The new Ten 
Nights is more co- 
herent and more 
plausible than when 
it was recently seen 
on the stage in New 
York, but it still 
has a late nineteenth 
century aroma 
which this reviewer 
found rather fasci- 
nating. Again the 
honest miller is 
lured on to have ‘“‘just another little 
drink’”’ at Slade’s saloon, and again 
the swinging doors are pushed open by 
the tiny hands of the drunkard’s frail 
and sickly daughter as she pleads in her 
baby treble, “Daddy, dear daddy, come 
home with me now.” A prologue to the 
story, taking place in 1931, shows the 
new Sickle and Sheaf Hotel on the site 
of the old saloon. Asked for a “‘pre- 
scription” by a pair of traveling men, 
the local doctor refuses, telling them the 
story of Yen Nights instead. “Of 
course,” he begins, “we have no liquor 
problem here now... .” 


lene Dietrich). 


novel. 
City Lights: 


Camille pattern. 
Little Caesar: 
Rango: Ernest 


but not much story. 


Naples. 


pepe Making ‘em Suffer 


When the news got about last August 
that Common Clay was coining money, 
orders were immediately issued in Hol- 
lywood to keep on making the woman 
suffer. Drammer of “the woman pays” 
variety has always been good business 
but seldom have we had as many mis- 
treated ladies as in the past eight 
months, Following Common Clay there 
were Our Blushing Brides, Eyes of the 
World, DuBarry, Mothers Cry, Illicit, 
Resurrection, Inspiration, Millie, and 
East Lynne, all of which have proved 
conclusively that men are all cads and 
beasts and that we girls have a terrible 


Worth Seeing 


The Blue Angel: Again poor old Emil Jan- 
nings gets mixed up with a blonde (Mar- 


By Rocket to the Moon: An ingenious fantasy 
by those machine-minded Germans (silent). 
Cimarron: Early days in Oklahoma—the best 
pioneer film yet made. From Edna Ferber’s 


Charlie Chaplin’s 
start out laughing but you end up crying. 
Inspiration: Your Greta Garbo and mine is as 
stunning as ever in a sleazy story on the 


Edward G. Robinson as Chi- 
eago’s First Citizen—Al Capone. 

Schoedsack’s 
monkeys, apes and tigers. Pleasant pictures 


Trader Horn: All about Nina, the white god- 
dess, who lived in the jungle full of lions, 
rhinos and wild savages. 


From Abroad 


Comrades of 1918 (Westfront 1918 Vier von an 
der Infanterie): In German. A devastatingly 
realistic war picture. 

The Night is Ours (La Nuit est a nous): 
In French. Amusing light comedy featuring 
some auto races and a man who puts through 
a phone call from Paris to Palermo, a thing 
few Americans will believe. 

When Naples Sings (Napoli che Canta): In 
Italian. Mussolini is giving bonuses for the 
best native talkies. This shows how a noble 
Italian-American goes back to his military 
duty. Only part talking. Good pictures of 


time escaping from their clutches. 

This week we have The Easiest Way, 
a new edition of the old tear-wringer, 
in which Constance Bennett escapes 
from a glittering, diamond-studded ex- 
istence provided by the too-slick Mr. 
Adolphe Menjou to 
poverty and honor 
with Robert Mont- 
gomery. The Easiest 
Way is tripe, even 
cold pickled tripe, 
but it has a great 
deal of bloodstir- 
ring denunciation 
and shows the beau- 
tiful Miss Bennett 
in a variety of ex- 
pensive pajama and 
lingerie costumes, so 
that it should have 
immense _finan- 


latest—you 


film about 


cial future. 

More credible, 
better written and 
certainly much bet- 
ter acted is Honor 
Among Lovers with 
Claudette Colbert 
doing the suffering 
while Monroe Owsley, her no-account 
husband, leads her from one misery to 
another. Rescue is provided in the form 
of Frederic March, her former boss, 
whose earnest and plausible invitations 
to a life of sin had previously frightened 
her into matrimony. For comedy you 
have Charles Ruggles and Ginger 
Rogers. If the story is too involved to be 
good, you have the lovely Claudette Col- 
bert to make you forget, and Frederic 
March’s performance to keep you in- 
terested. 


ere Pagliacci” 


This is the first grand opera to come 
to the screen intact, and it’s about the 
dullest evening I ever spent. It is the 
work of Fortune Gallo and his San 
Carlo Opera Company which has toured 
the United States for many seasons. No 
attempt whatever was made to translate 
the thing into a moving picture. One 
badly painted stage set is used for the 
entire two hours, and to make matters 
worse the sound recording is of 1928 
vintage, when all the actors seemed to be 
in the bottom of an empty gas tank. 
There is a rumor that a German com- 
pany is going to do Wagner out of doors 
with real mountains and rivers—which 
would be something pretty swell. 
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SALT EXPENSES 520 

France, Belgium, Holland, 
a. Germany, Switzerland, England. 

Programs to Ital » Central Europe, Scan- 

dinavia, Spain. Price includes ocean pas- 
, sage, hotels, meals, sightseeing, admis- 
£9 sions, tips, all transportation in Farope b: 
ie, motor. Send for 80-page free book describ- 
ing over 200 interesting travel programs. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST- CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Rainier, Portland, Seattle, British Columbia, Lake 






















Louise, Banff, $250. Ask for Booklet ““DW 


MEXICO; CALIFORNIA | FLORID 
TEXAS ¢ $265 4 wes 





Mexico City, ]| See Indian Detour 

P. nah Grand Canyon, Old to 
i Mexico, Los Angeles, # Miami, Havana 

Gardens,$260 1 Hollywood, SanDiego $195 


TheTravel Guild, Inc. {29% Micizan 


521 Fifth Ave., New York Fraaee, [sinsle 


248 Washington, Bostoz 
681 Market, San Francisco. Hotel Pristes, Milwaukee 


THAMPTON HOSPITAL 
School of Nursing | 


Southampton, L. t. 8-hour day. 244 year course-monthly allow- 
ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require- 
ments 2 years High School, Write school principal for information 





















Sours SEA ISLANDS 
MARK THE WAY TO 


ustralia 








Ena few days at sea a new scene 
comes to view — colorful Hawaii or 
dreamy Tahiti, the Fijis, Samoa, Raro- 
tonga or the snow-topped mountains 
of New Zealand. You will learn the 
soft strange music of Polynesian 
voices; coco-palms and mangoes and 
flaming flower trees become familiar; 
you will see curious changes of native 
custom on each new jaunt ashore. 


Australia is an enthralling part of 
the globe—a continent as large as 
America — with the world’s finest and 
largest bathing beaches in the very 
suburbs of world-important cities. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


There is much to do— more to see 
than can be seen in years of traveling 
about this great island-continent with 
its strange aboriginal life and customs 
and fauna and flora found nowhere 
else in the world, easily accessible to 
any tourist. 


This coupon will bring you interest- 


ing illustrated booklets describing 
Australia. Send it today. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


825 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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>> Musical Reminiscence-Hunting << 
By MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


HE daily press, for the past fort- 

night, has been the arena of a verbal 

battle over Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s 
severe criticism of Mr. Deems Taylor’s 
Peter Ibbetson. The opening gun was 
fired by Dr. Walter Damrosch, who ac- 
cused Mr. Gilman of taking the tone 
of a district attorney, prosecuting Mr. 
Taylor for daring to write an opera. Dr. 
Damrosch also implied that the time and 
labor spent by a compatriot on such a 
work should entitle it to a friendly re- 
view. Mr. Gilman and Mr. Olin Downes 
rightly rejoined that a fair appraisal of 
any work can only be based on the work 
itself, never on extraneous circum- 
stances. But neither critical spokesman 
answered the main imputation of un- 
friendliness. 

It seems to the writer that Dr. Dam- 
rosch could have brought yet another 
charge against the article in question, a 
charge which, if less obvious, is really 
graver. For Mr. Gilman’s review dis- 
plays at times the genuinely harmful 
critical viewpoint of the reminiscence- 
hunter. 

Reminiscence-hunting, let us explain, 
is a sport formerly quite popular among 
musical critics. It consists of reviewing 
a new piece by the simple expedient of 
dwelling mainly on its points of re- 
semblance to the work of other com- 
posers. It is now, happily, on the wane 
among the critical fraternity, though 
still practiced by a few—possibly be- 
cause it is an easy way to fill space. 

The technic of this great sport is best 
explained by an illustration, which, to 
avoid heartburnings, we shall cull from 
the past. Early in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury there lived a French composer 
named Hérold, whose sole title to fame 
is Zampa, a grand opera which had a 
great vogue for many years, later ex- 
ecuting a dignified retreat to the attic, 
in company with Rogers groups, anti- 
macassars, the poems of Felicia Hemans 
and moustache cups. Its overture, how- 
ever, is still occasionally played by brass 
bands. Now, when Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony was first performed in New York, 
one of our local critics made the start- 
ling discovery that the first four notes 
of its slow movement were the same as 
those of one of the principal arias in 
Zampa. Immediately this musical sage 
set up a loud cry of “plagiarism,” even 
trying to christen the Brahms work by 
the name of the Zampa Symphony. 
The gentleman’s familiarity with the 
literature of music evidently did not ex- 
tend as far as Bach or Mozart, in whose 





works he might easily have found other 
examples of the same four notes. 

One might, along these lines, imagine 
a criticism of Meistersinger something 
like this: 

“Mr. Wagner shows a decided gift 
for instrumentation, but his music seems 
deficient in originality, being strongly 
influenced by Bach, Weber, Beethoven 
and Liszt. A flagrant example of this is 
the ‘prize song’ in the third act, whose 
first notes coincide exactly with those of 
the Adagio in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony.” 

“How preposterous that sounds!” 
thinks the reader. Yet just that sort of 
twaddle is often being written today by 
men who should know better. A little 
thought will make it only too clear that, 
were this system of criticism to be im- 
partially applied, no composer, not even 
the greatest, could escape damnation. 
Beethoven’s music is full of reminders of 
Bach, Haydn and Mozart. Wagner fre- 
quently draws upon Bach, Beethoven, 
Weber and Liszt. Strauss is indebted to 
many, ranging from Wagner even to 
Donizetti. Debussy derives largely from 
Moussorgsky, Palestrina and the Greg- 
orians. The main theme of Cesar 
Franck’s magnificent Symphony may be 
found in Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” One 
could continue ad infinitum. 

But what of it? Why waste time 
worrying over the origin of the bricks, if 
the structure as a whole be an original 
creation? In truth, the derivation of the 
material used in an art-work is of little 
or no intrinsic importance—it is only 
the finished whole that matters. Two 
great painters may use the same subject 
and composition—and yet how vastly 
different will be the resulting pictures! 

It is, then, a real misfortune that so 
many of our composers have allowed 
themselves to be spiritually bulldozed by 
“criticism” of the reminiscence-hunting 
type. They become afraid to lead their 
melodies and harmonies naturally, lest, 
perchance, they might resemble, even 
superficially, the music of So-and-So. 

It is, perhaps, not quite fair to blame 
the composer for this unhappy state of 
affairs. The fault, in the first place, is 
really not his. Yet it is impossible to 
acquit him of a certain lack of courage, 
when he weakly allows himself to be 
turned aside from the one true gate to 
Parnassus. To that gate, there is but a 
single key, which has been used by 
every great composer since music was 
born. 

That key is “B natural.” 
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Prose and Worse 


E passed on to Mr. Meadow- 
croft the letter from the lady 
mouse in Yonkers, Angelique. 
Though he feels that much of the let- 
ter is too personal to be printed here, 
he permits us to quote the following: 
“T just know your name is Hubert, 
and I like Hubert, though one of that 
name did hunt our ancestors once. This 
tradition has come down through the 
family. I used to think that Mickey 
Mouse was wonderful, but I don’t care 
for that Hollywood set any more.... I 
feel I could care for a brave mouse who 
still would appreciate a quiet home life.” 
In his reply, which is admirably im- 
personal and diplomatic, Mr. Meadow- 
croft says: “I do indeed appreciate a 
quiet home life, yet until my quest is 
ended and Rhoda is found I feel that I 
have no right to form other ties which 
might hamper me in my search. Nor 
would I be justified in asking any one 
to share the dangers of my present life. 
What the future may bring, who knows? 
As to my name, it is Herbert (or 
Hubert?) not Hubert (or Herbert ?)”— 
again, whether purposely or not, his 
writing is so bad that he has left the 
lady in doubt. 


The Pope lives in the Vatican; 
He hasn’t any wife 
(He lives beside the Tiber). 
I do not doubt that he’s a man 
Of very sober life 
(Of highest moral fibre). 


But folks that live in bungalows, 
In cottages and flats 
(Or often just in houses) 
With wives and children that need clothes 
And shoes and food and hats 
(And sometimes coats and trouses) 


Will listen to the Pope’s decrees 
Respectfully, and then 
(For, after all, he’s single) 
Will go on living as they please 
Among their fellow men 
(With whom he does not mingle). 


The ball went over the fence into an 
adjoining back yard. “Aw, gee,” grum- 
bled one of the players, “look where you 
threw it! An’ that’s a speakeasy, an’ you 
have to have a card to get in!” 


We started life with a joyous shout; 
We now emit terrified squeals. 
We thought to have the world at our 
feet; 
We find it instead at our heels. 
Watter R. Brooks. 
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b> From the Life 


By IBBY HALL 


p> Perpetual Motion 


HE island is so small that looked 

at as we look at the moon, for in- 

stance, it does not exist at all. And 
it is certain that to an ordinary bird fly- 
ing over in the air it cannot appear 
larger than a ten cent piece. 

But as far as that goes, there is no 
bird to fly over it at any time. For years 
ago the little spot was struck aghast by 
the fury of a tornado; and aghast it is 
to this day. The trees stand straight and 
destroyed without a leaf or branch to 
give them any expression. And the small 
houses are still bent above the ground, 
too old and broken ever to lift them- 
selves again. As for the birds they were 
all blown away. 

It is evident that when they saw it 
coming—the air which had been their 
substance, had lifted them to adventure 
and promised them an endless heaven— 
when they felt it wild and disordered, 
hard and merciless as rock, they sought 
protection where there was none. With- 
out wings they would certainly have 
been safe, but they had never learned a 
way of holding to the ground, and so 
they whirled and were tossed as helpless 
as the leaves, far from the island, far 
out to sea. Before they could even fold 
their wings and sink into the water they 
had been drowned by their own air. 

Birds have never found the island 
since that day. Since that great rushing 
and destruction of wings, no wing has 
ever traveled near it. Perhaps the 
branches do not reach high enough. Per- 
haps the island is too small for any bird 
to see. 

But small and silent as it is the island 
has a life of its own. 

“Catches folks imagination,” says the 
waiter in the big hotel, and he makes 
a wild gesture with his arm. Imagina- 
tion, says the gesture, is the air we 
breathe. 

“It’s a great thing,” concludes the 
waiter sadly. “Imagination.” It is plain 
that he is thinking of his own and that 
it is a torment to him. 

If you should encourage him a little— 

“Well,” he announces with sudden 
irony, “you think I am content to be 
a waiter all my life. No. No, I am not 
content.” He stares out of the window 
for a moment, transfixed by what he 
sees behind his brain. He comes back 
to you slowly, searchingly. “I am an 
inventor,” he tells you. “You are not sur- 
prised?” Seeing that you are not, he 
tries you further. “I have invented,” he 


tells you quietly, “a perpetual motion 
machine.” 

He gives you time to recover from 
this one, flicks a few crumbs from the 
table with his napkin, and frowns. 

“They tell you—you can read it any- 
where—how it cannot be done. Very 
well, I say. You can read anywhere how 
they cannot fly, and while you read men 
fly above your head. For everything we 
do there has been a book to say it is im- 
possible. So—I am not discouraged. 
Some day I shall be rich. Then I shall 
live.” 

You think the man is right; or is 
he crazy? The cheapest word of any has 
always been “impossible.” And now you 
see that he is looking at you with un- 
certainty and doubt. 

“My machine,” he says in a low voice, 
“is practically finished. There is a wheel 
that goes up—touches another wheel— 
and is sent down again. The only diffi- 
culty is—how to go up once more? Well, 
I shall find out. I am working on it. 
And when I shall be rich—then I shall 
live.” 

He turns at that and stares out 
through the window where he seems to 
see so much. When he turns back again 
his face is kind and cheerful. 

“You know,” he says in a genuine 
burst of friendliness, “I have a lot of 
time for thinking. I see a lot of people. 
And what I think is, most of them are 
queer. They get a lot of money, like the 
ones at this hotel, and they haven’t got 
enough—enough imagination, most of 
them, to know what they want to do. 

“You take a fellow right here on the 
island. Going on seventy, and he runs 
a store. Well, he was out to make money. 
And he made it. Half a million dollars 
now that’s what he’s worth. He never 
gave away a penny in his life. He never 
spent a cent he didn’t have to. He never 
took a holiday only Sundays. Sundays 
he walks to town to buy a paper and if 
he can’t make change he walks up to the 
store, unlocks it and gets out some pen- 
nies from the cash drawer. And week 
days there he sits. He can’t stand up 
and wait on customers now he’s old, so 
there he sits and looks them over, when 
they come in. And looks them over, when 
they go out.” 

The waiter forgets himself for a mo- 
ment and leans upon the table. You can 
see his hand is trembling with intensity. 
“And what’s he waiting for? Only to 
die !”” 

You look at him with wonder, in your 
turn. You are filled with a strange feel- 
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DIRECT TO RIO 12 pays 


No Intermediate Stops 


Fast . . . modern .. . luxurious. Most 
advanced and scientific system of ventila- 
tion insures enjoyable cruising in tropic 
waters. Sophisticated shipboard life and 
a swift, safe voyage to Rio, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires. 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


Northern Prince Eastern Prince 
Southern Prince Western Prince 
Accommodations for first-class passengers only. Reservations 
and literature at authorized tourist agents, or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins), 

or 565 Fiftn Ave., New York City. 


"Round World Tours—108 Days—23 Ports—$680 


FURNESS ‘Prince LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 
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“The Sweetest Si 
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pe ; delivered, 
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MAPLE MERCHANTS 
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Largest direct-to-consumer shippers 
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wwcecs SPRUCE 


rado Blue 
for as en 6,0 ezine 
os ie livery! Fi Picea Pungens Glauce 
Hag: 12 inches high 8 ote transplanted. 

he Bi Spruce is a marvelous investment. The 
bluest varieties are like a silvery cloud en the lawn. Be- 
cause of their scarcity and the former high cost of. pro- 
duction, we have hed before been able to make such 
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DON'T DEL. ‘ay Order now for early spring delivery. 
Blue Spruces available at these prices only while this 
lasts. shey will come to you glistening, 
fresh, vigorous. Sim © grow — instructions for 
planting sont with shipment—only a few square feet of 


ground n 
Only GUARANTEED <————— 
trees reported not flourishing 
$ 95 wile one year, will be promptly re- 
pieced without cost to you. 

tore "38 pay Oe Sn, Se ; 
ill den you or ‘or 
for ten | 335. .This price includes delivery. 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept.334 
National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 














ing for all men. Your heart beats piti- 
fully and you remember, without mean- 
ing to, the birds. 

But you must ask him: “What will 
you do then—when you are rich—when 
you have finished your machine?” 

His face lights up. “I have always 
planned,” he tells you shyly, “to buy 
a boat, and ride completely around the 
island.” 
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Vengeance on the Redskin! 
(Continued from Page 369) 


was ready to act. The stage was set. But 
instead of attacking the deeper adminis- 
trative problems, instead of attempting 
to relieve and emancipate the Indian, 
the “reform administrators” became 
puppets under the control of Bureau 
chiefs held over from the infamous 
régime of Albert Fall. Besides the one 
incontestible forward step in the ap- 
pointment of Prof. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., as head of Indian education, there 
has been no vigorous reorganization of 
personnel. The abuses and wrongs, 
which fungated under Burke, are still 
being perpetrated by incompetent, un- 
relenting employees under the widely 
heralded “reform administration.” For 
example, the sensational Klamath and 
Flathead abuses have been defended 
and intensified; the Genoa, Nebraska, 
boarding school scandal has not been 
criticized; the abuses of the Standing 
Rock, Yankton, Yakima, Sacramento, 
Winnebago, White Earth, La Pointe, 
and Blackfeet agencies have not been 
eradicated; the Menominee — timber 
situation has not been altered, which is 
in open defiance of all expert investiga- 
tions; the irrigation abuses have been 
definitely increased. In all, ‘‘a new rec- 
ord in the protection of abuses has been 
achieved.” Rhoads and _ Scattergood 
have completely discarded Secretary 
Wilbur’s plan for reorganizing the 
Bureau’s Irrigation and Reclamation 
Service; in their contrariness to the re- 
ports of engineers and other experts 
they have plunged into a renewed ex- 
travagant, and to some extent unproduc- 
tive, spending, which has already placed 
a debt of more than $30,000,000 on 
Indian lands. 

What is the solution? Is there a way 
out for Indians? The Indian problem is 
the white man. When sympathetic, in- 
telligent administrators are placed in 
charge of the government’s wards, 
three-quarters of the perplexities and 
so-called problems will automatically 
disappear. After the elementary correc- 
tion of the personnel, there remains the 
question of the Bureau’s policy and at- 
titude, for the Indian has been made an 
alien in his own land. The only one hun- 
dred per cent Americans tell me that 
their spirits are so thoroughly subju- 
gated that they are actually afraid to 
call their bodies their own. 


Bigger and Barer than Ever 
(Continued from Page 371) 


giants, the humor must not be deep or in- 
volved, but must instead be broad and 
plainly labeled. Humor to these people 


could not be sophisticated, merely raw. 
The pun in the guise of the double 
entendre is widely employed. Since 
ludicrous actions are more easily com- 
prehended than verbal jests, the bur- 
lesque comedian must submit to con- 
siderable manhandling, and he soon 
acquires the technique of being knocked 
down or falling down painlessly. 

Being simple souls, the burlesque 
addicts are appreciative and easily 
amused. Their risibilities and their heart 
strings are alike easily touched. When 
they hear the one about the farmer’s 
daughter, they laugh. When the prima 
donna wails that a man is to blame for 
it all, they’re sad. When the soubrette 


we oe 
This Week’s Contributors 


Robert Gessner was graduated 
from Michigan in 1929, later taking 
his M. A. at Columbia. He is now in- 
structor in English at New York 
University and also the author of the 
recently published sensational book 
dealing with conditions amongst the 
Indians, Massacre. 


William Preston Beazell was a 
member of the staff of The New 
York World for twenty years, and 
from 1920 to 1930 he was manag- 
ing editor. He is also a member of 
the staff of the School of Journal- 
ism established at Columbia under 
the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Mr. 
Beazell is a frequent contributor to 
the magazines. 


Jerome Renitz is a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York and 
Fordham University Law School. 
Mr. Renitz is a member of the New 
York Bar, actively engaged in the 
practice of law in New York City and 
contributes frequently to the maga- 
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chants “Get hot, baby,” they brighten. 
When the comedian makes a_ physio- 
logical allusion or takes a fall, they roar. 
When the living models pose, they gaze 
in rapture. When the show is over they 
go home to their families. 

The burlesque show avoids novelty as 
it would Dr. Sumner of the Vice Society. 
This, too, is due not so much to lack of 
ingenuity and material, but rather to a 
desire to please the customers. Burlesque 
regulars like their jokes to be ancient 
and doddering. Each time they hear the 
same familiar story, their guffaws be- 
come louder. They know the jokes by 
heart and know exactly when to laugh. 
Week in and week out, therefore, the 
same sure-fire wheezes are perpetrated 
and the same tried and true formulae 
are exercised. 

Although the audience is predomi- 
nantly male, it has its goodly quota of 
women. It must be reported that the 
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feminine adherents today seem to find 
greater zest in the performance than do 
their brethren. Off-color dialogue unfail- 
ingly draws a chorus of high-pitched 
laughter. Their boy friends hide blushes. 
A queer sort of entertainment, this 
burlesque. Yet the difference between it 
and other forms of eye-and-ear enter- 
tainment is merely one of degree. Every 
girl-and-music show uses the same in- 
gredients. So close is the kinship, in fact, 
that there has been a constant proces- 
sion of burlesque performers into the 
ranks of vaudeville, revue, the drama, 
yea, and the movies. Of almost any suc- 
cessful comedian today it may be said, 
“He started in burlesque.” Al Jolson, 
Bert Lahr, Will Rogers, Weber and 
Fields, Fred Stone, Clark and McCul- 
lough, Willie and Eugene Howard, Ted 
Lewis, Eddie Cantor, James Barton, 
Fannie Brice, Sophie Tucker, these and 
scores of others who have reached star- 
dom are burlesque graduates. An excel- 
lent training school is burlesque. 
Whatever may be said of burlesque, 
it is frankly what it is, and does not 
pretend to be otherwise. It is honest. 
It’s no hypocrite. It does bring color 
and relief to vast hosts of people whose 
lives are all too heavily laden with mo- 
notony, and temporary forgetfulness to 
large numbers whose common lot is un- 
happiness. It affords escape to those 
who cannot find escape in other ways. 


Death Comes to a Crusader 
(Continued from Page 373) 


paper than it had ever been, it main- 
tained its understanding touch with its 
community, but it reached out beyond 
its old bounds. It was by all odds the 
best-written and the .best-edited paper 
in New York. 

Costs of production naturally rose 
under such conditions. They rose steadi- 
ly, too, and in the counting room doubts 
began to rise with costs. In the end the 
unhappy decision was reached to make 
The World a three cent newspaper in a 
town where every other, save one, sold 
for two. A still unhappier decision was 
reached to let the change make its own 
arguments. Systematic advertising of 
the fact that The World was selling for 
three cents because it was worth three 
cents might well have turned the trick, 
but an utterly negligible amount of ad- 
vertising of any kind was done and The 
World suffered sorely. As a matter of 
fact it never recovered, and when it 
went back to two cents it had become 
a follower, after a generation of un- 
questioned leadership. Among adver- 
tisers most of all its standing had been 
impaired, and in combination with the 
exploitation of the Evening World that 
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had been going on the impairment was 
of the utmost gravity. 

With 1929 the Swope régime ended. 
Herbert Pulitzer had, meanwhile, taken 
over active charge of the Evening World 
and at meetings of the editorial coun- 
cil, if nowhere else, was having more 
and more to say about the morning edi- 
tion. When Ralph E. Renaud took over 
in the place of Mr. Swope another com- 
plete change in the character of The 
World was called for. No longer was it 
to make its appeal as a newspaper of 
selection rather than a newspaper of 
record; it was to attempt competition 
with the Times and the Herald Tribune 
on their terms, not its own. It was to 
attempt, in other words, to offer for 
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Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of Events in The Outlook 
of March 7, 1951 

The Hon. Hollyer Thanthow, U. S. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
a syndicated interview last week, 
deplored the “inconsiderate manner 
in which the British Government 
has dealt with India during the past 
hundred years.” 


‘The Lewisohn Foundation for the 
Abolition of Force in Dealing with 
Delinquents, at a banquet Monday, 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the demolition of the last walled 
prison in the United States. 


President Jones of the City Plan- 
ners Society attributed the conges- 
tion of our cities largely to the 
invention perfected in 1845, of the 
Patoff vertical take-off method for 
airplanes. 
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two cents the same kind of news that 
the Times was offering, at the same 
price, in quantities greater by fifty to 
seventy-five per cent, and that the 
Herald Tribune was offering in quan- 
tities greater by thirty-five to fifty per 
cent. 

The thing could not be done, of course, 
but it is by no means the least of the 
tributes to The World’s appeal that it 
did so well. If even a moiety of the faith 
of its readers had been held by its ad- 
vertisers The World would have come 
through. But they did not have that 
faith, and when the amazing economies 
of 1930 became matters of common 
knowledge it was inevitable that faith 
should be grievously undermined. To cut 
twenty per cent off the running expenses 
of a daily newspaper is not alone a ma- 
jor operation but one from which the pa- 


tient has about one chance in twenty of 
Surviving. 





The final factor of uncertainty came 
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1/MR. AND MRS. JOHN Q. CITIZEN 


ia can find out why life is happier, richer, more joyous in Colorado 
—as it certainly is—by sending the coupon below for your copy of 
the richly illustrated, entertainingly written booklet, “ Colorful Colorado.” 

You will see actual photographs, many in natural colors, of Colorado's 
| thrilling, gorgeous scenery and varied industry. 

You will read of vast playgrounds where every outdoor sport abounds, 
of natural resources that absolutely stagger the imagination, of fine cities 
and fine countrysides, of schools and colleges second to none, of the 
delightful living advantages enjoyed by “Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Citizen,” 
of the reasons why this finer living is peculiar to Colorado. 

You will learn fascinating facts about “sunshine and vitamins,” about 
the marvels worked by natural ultra-violet rays, cold nights and mineral 
soil in those hardier, more luscious ail 
Colorado fruits and vegetables so | 
eagerly sought in your own home F 
markets. 

Send coupon today—and take Fi 
your next vacation, at surprisingly “ 
low cost, in Colorado. While you 
are here, investigate at first hand == 
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dev arate ve advantages of a permanent 
OF THE olorado home, the abundant op- 
NEW _ portunities of this last American 
WEST _ frontier. Overnight from half the 


nation, two nights from almost any- 
where, Colorado is quick to get to, # 
economical to visit and perpetually . 
delightful for rest and recreation. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
1276 Kit Carson Building, Denver, Colo. 


Send me free “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” illustrated with natural- 
color photographs. 


~& 


Name eee = 





Address ms ae 
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Outlook and Independent Classified Section 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 60c a line, minimum 4 lines. 
“Help and Situations Wanted” advertisements 10c a word and small 
charge for box number, Material should be in this office 13 days prior 


to publication date of issue in 


which advertisement 


is tO appear. 


For further information write The Outlook Co., 120 East 16th St, New York City 





HoTELS AND RESORTS 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MART OF THE UNUSUAL 





A SUMMER IN ENGLAND 


REFINED AMERICAN WOMAN 
position as companion or mother’s helper for 


CHESS & CHECKERS 
Best and most_beautiful Checkers made for 
Backgammon. Get price list. 
9637 | C. H. BIRD, BETHLEHEM, CONN. 


desires 

















New York Mother taking daughters between ages of 
—— 13 and 17 would include four others in party. the summer months. Is a good traveller by 
OTEL LENOX, North St., west of Dela- Telephone Atlantic 5-5245 or write Mrs. | land or sea. References exchanged. 
ware Avenue, Buffalo, _ Superior | k&. L. Edwards, The Edwards School, 9901 Outlook and Independent. 
accommodations. Good meals. Write direct | Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y 
or Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, — | GRADUATE NURSE, Protestant, 25, de- 
details, bookings. I * T 1 sires Institutional position. Special training 
N York Cit nexpensive Iravel to in pediatrics. Excellent references. 
ew ror uly EUROPE Outlook and Independent. 
HOUSEMOTHER — private school — house- 


THE GARDEN SPOT 


67 Wert 44th ae between 5th 4 6th Aves. 


ncheo 
Facing North Side of Hippodrome 


Hotel Judson >* Washington Aa: 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 





Excellent accommodations, 
sight-seeing, 
trips planned for next summer. Write 
for detailed information. 


NEW $4.75 AUTOMATIC ADDING MA. 
9633 | CHINE. Absolutely accurate. Fully guaran- 

teed. 85,000 in use. Sent postpaid for $4.75. 
BASSETT, 1458-B Hollywood Ave., Chicago. 





keeper (servants) or 
less home-—American lady, 
excellent references. 
pendent. 


liberal 
moderate cost. Over 80 


companion 
cultured, 
9642 Outlook and Inde- 





in mother- 
capable, 


Books 





YOUNG LADY, 


University graduate and 























the facilities of hotel life with the comforts teacher, desires position as tutor, companion 
of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day TEMPLE TOURS or private “secretary. References. 9643 Out- | HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE TALKIES? 
and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. | 456 Park Square Bl. ;., Boston, Mass. | jook and Independent. Accepted any form. Criticism, development, 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER revision, copyright, marketing. Write now 
Vi t : TO WRITE FOR THE TALKIES! DANISL 
4 2 us L 
wom Palestine, Egypt, B O'MALLEY CO., Suite “0,” 1776 Broad- 
PAYING GUESTS FALL AND WINTER. ® OARD way, New York, N. Y. 
Vermont farm, attractive su year climate, Mediterranean 
excellent table, every modern convenience. . 
Near Troy and Albany. One mile from| Conducted tours to Mediterranean | yyst.q-HOME for tiny Excellent | pug ROSICRUCIANS FACTS NOT FI 
village, charming home atmosphere. 1401| and Palestine. Particularly interest-| care while parents travel. Protestant. Flora TION: a aehat thn i e. 
Qutlook and Independent. ing itinerary in the Holy Land. Low | Whitford, 942 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. | jistor “and th ae oan ine wave ne 0 
cost. Highest class on all ships. Write | ExX¢ELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS ARE ligeaiaee’ soatled one “ae, Soares? 
SOPHICAL mn UBLISHING CO., Beverly 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 


for further information. 
The Travel Institute of Bible Research 
133 Bible House, New York City 217 


offered to elderly persons, 
NURSES CARE 
Elm St., 








EUROPE 
SELECT TOURS from $695 . 
Cabin Class Steamship Included ing 
VACATION TOURS from $340 
Bermuda-West Indies-Steamship Tickets 
Transatiantic Tours 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 









by private automobile, 
$720; 46 days $625 


EUROPE 


small group. 
Rail tours at moderate cost—54 days $590; 
68 days $695. 


ARGONAUT TOURS 
551 Fifth Avenue 


invalids, 
ics, or one looking for homelike surroundings. 

NURSING HOME 
New Rochelle, ¥. 
Phone New Rochelle 7560 


chron- 


Hall, Quakertown, Pa. 





N. 
THE BOOKS YOU CAN'T GET ELSE- 





57 days 
; 40 days $525. 


Complimentary trip for secur- 


MiscELLANEOUS 


where may be read for a nominal fee. 
Members throughout the United States have 
access to a large collection of rare, scarce, 
out-of-print, strange and curious books; 
limited, privately printed editions and un- 
expurgated translations. Please state occupa- 





Write for particulars. 


quest. Established 1900. 
New York] Ph.D., Box 102, Buffalo, 


YOUR HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY = tion and 
LINEATED. Full joreneatans 
ae Sl 


tion or profession when writing for_informa- 

lists. ESOTERIKA _BIBLION 
SOCIETY, INC., Dept. F 4, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. 


sent on 
SMITH, 














PHYSICIAN (experienced) and wife (nurse), 


ified, 


references, | veys—business or social 


BUSINESS AGENT—Mid West—alert, qual- 
acquainted. Inspections, 


reports, sur- 
. REEDER ALLEN, 











= personal, Do cagyeme : gee a. = 
would accompany elderly couple, convalesc- | 600 North 19th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Let Us Help You ing patient, south or abroad, for expenses. rT aa = 
Address Strong, 16 St. James Place pg die ag eee ree gg od 
° ° are . sas *| on beau ar ecorative; able 
Find the Right Hotel || :ookivn. framing. 25¢ each. 1445 Outlook and Inde- 





—_ 
We can give you informa- 
tion on hotels for North, 


e EUROPE 


Italy by motor in June. 
early for 
EANNE P: = TO 
516 Fifth ‘Ave., N.Y. 





pendent. 


May We Present 
Your Advertisement 





2 Splendid Frivate hve ig P 
Sailing May 9 and Jul 


Dolomites Ete. 25c per set. 


UZZLE PARTY CARDS—‘‘Rattier’’ 
12 Cross Word Puzzle blanks and key card. 
1447 Outlook and Independent. e 


in these Columns? 





best reservations 
URS 


Suite 1002} Ten pound can, $3.50. 





South, East or West, where- 
ever you plan to go, either in 
America or abroad. Rates, 
Reservations and complete 
information. Simply write: « 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


$15.00 orders 10% 


GENUINE VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR— 
Gallon syrup, $2.50. 
: Postage extra. 24 sugar cakes, $1.00 prepaid. 
discount. 
April shipment. CARL GRAY, Fairfax, Vt. 


Your advertisement placed in 
these columns will reach our 
85,536 alert well-informed 
subscribers. Outlook assures 


Order now. 








references, 


e EXECUTIVE 
woman having diversified experience. 
9634 Outlook and Independent. 


or Social secretary. Cultured 


MART OF THE UNUSUAL 


the advertiser class circula- 
tion with real buying power, 
at a minimum rate. Write: 








Highest 





Outlook Travel Bureau 











ences, 





COMPANION: College woman desires _posi- 
tion with elderly lady going abroad. 


9636 Outlook and Independent. 


Imported from England. 
Plain on one side, 


or C apenhagen blue. 
woR 








Refer- 


INDIVIDUAL AUTO ROBE-—-32 by 36 
inches—small enough to be used by driver. 
Fine i 
laid the other. 
7.50, post paid. 
LD GIFT SHOP, Lexington, Va. 


s 
Outlook Classified Advertising Dept. 


quality. 
Brown | 
E | 














with the knowledge that not only was 
The World for sale but that systematic 
search for purchasers was on. “Con- 
tinuity of medium” is of vital necessity 
to the advertiser, and that was unmis- 
takably one thing The World could not 
offer. A sale became inevitable—as the 
trustees saw their situation. 

There followed the extraordinary 
spectacle of the trustees saying to the 
court: 

“Our father’s will permits us to sell 
the Post Dispatch. It is making money ; 
we cannot sell. 

“Our father’s will enjoined us to pre- 
and perpetuate The 


serve, perfect 


World. It is losing money; we cannot 





continue it.” 

The Pulitzer newspapers were left 
in trust, it must be remembered. The 
profits that accrued, whether in New 
York or in St. Louis, were to be paid 
into the trust for distribution under 
terms laid down under the will. The 
Post Dispatch is one of the great news- 
paper money-makers of the country. 
Last year profits in excess of $1,500,- 
000 were made by it, there is reason to 
believe. Even if the three Worlds did 
lose the $1,600,000 the trustees testified 

, there was a deficit of only $100,000 
for the trust and it was the first deficit 
the trust has shown. 

So now The JVorld is gone. A faint 


shadow of it falls upon the Telegram, 
but only a shadow. The most important 
consequence of the tragedy is that an- 
other morning newspaper has been taken 
from the New York field. Mr. Howard 
may find that he has made a good bar- 
gain for the T’elegram, but it will prove 
a far better bargain, at its best terms, 
for Mr. Ochs of the Times and Mr. Reid 
of the Herald Tribune, than for Mr. 
Howard. It is not strange that the gossip 
of the street asks how much of the pur- 
chase price was put up by Mr. Ochs 
and Mr, Reid. 

The World is gone. It was not a dead 
hand that removed it, it was living 
hands. 
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